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TO A FRIEND ON HIS FIFTIETH 
BIRTHDAY. 
When Horace taught us in our youth, 
My Postumus, that years were flying, 
We laughed; the venerable truth 
Was evident beyond denying. 


We found it, learnt at second-hand, 
The dreariest of commonplaces; 
To-day we better understand 
The meaning of eheu fugaces. 


But, though ’tis well-nigh fifty year 
Since first you sucked your baby 
coral, 
You shall not on your birthday hear 
From me the dark Horatian moral. 


You still can walk your thirty mile; 
Your eye is clear; your hand is 
steady; 
And who, that once had seen you smile, 
Would call you middle-aged already? 


Yet boys at college think us old, 
And grow polite and deferential; 

Young girls are either shy and cold, 
Or but too kind and confidential. 


And there is many another sign 
To warn us that our age advances; 
Our care, for instance, how we dine, 
Our weariness of new romances. 


New catch-words to our ears are 
brought: 
Ideals too have changed their fash- 
ion; 
Now Art would masquerade as 
Thought, 
And Thought apologize for passion. 


Some, conscious of their briefer day, 
Refuse to listen, vexed and puzzled; 
Cry “Would that we were well away! 
The world is mad and should be 
muzzled.” 


“Labuntur anni” they will sigh, 
“And few and evil those remaining.” 
If time is shorter, we reply, 
The less to spare for mere complain- 
ing. 


Why measure life by years alone, 
Like almanac and coffin makers? 
Are miles of barren heath and stone 
For profit worth your hundred acres? 
Sixth Century A.D. 


To a Friend on his Fiftieth Birthday. 


Youth’s large estate, with weed and 
tare 
O’ergrown, 
charmiog; 
Our narrower field more wheat shall 
bear 
Perhaps, with more intensive farm- 
ing. 


was picturesque and 


Be wisdom ours aside to thrust 
The mood morose, the wanton pleas- 
ure; 
Our sands of life run golden dust, 
Each moment charged with richer 
treasure. 


Nor grudge we youth his morning 
dreams, 
His cloudy realm of vague ambition; 
Our Hill of Difficulty gleams 
The mount of a serener vision. 


To closer grips with fact we draw; 
Even failure is a way of knowing; 
Our least experience a straw 
To show how winds of God are 
blowing. 


So, freighted with the gifts of Time, 
Nor mourning what is past recovery, 
We hold, as in our earlier prime, 
Our life a voyage of discovery. 


And if on no Utopian shore 
We land, as dreamed our young bra- 
vado, 
A league or two we may explore 
And chart the road to El Dorado. 


One birthday wish before I end; 
May youth and you be never parted, 
But Old Age calling as a friend 
Still find you just as eager-hearted. 
R. H. Law. 
The Spectator. 


TEARS. 


High o’er the hill the moon barque 
steers. 
The Jantern lights depart. 
Dead springs are stirring in my heart; 
And there are tears. .. . 
But that which makes my grief more 
deep 
Is that you know not when I weep. 
—From the Chinese of Wang Seng-Ju 
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THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY. 


An interesting announcement has 
recently been made to the effect that 
complete fusion is contemplated be- 
tween the two wings of the Unionist 
army. The importance of this pro- 
posal lies in matters of ritual rather 
than those of doctrine. For ten years 
there has been no vital difference of 
opinion between Liberal Unionists and 
Conservatives, but none the less two 
separate organizations have existed 
side by side; certain constituencies 
have been preserved for Liberal Union- 
ist activity and two completely sepa- 
rate staffs have devoted themselves to 
organization in the constituencies. 
This process was costly, inconvenient, 
and productive of overlapping. It is 
even reported that one enterprising 
eandidate at the last election, under 
circumstances not fully made clear, 
obtained the whole of his electioneer- 
ing expenses from each war chest.? On 
every ground it is likely that greater 
efficiency will be secured by the pro- 
posed change. Many persons, however, 
will regret a little the disappearance, 
if it be destined to disappear, of the 
term “Conservative” in the official 
party label.? It is, I understand, pro- 
posed that the Party, hereafter united 
in form as well as in substance, shall 
be described by the single word 
“Unionist.” I do not share the com- 
mon objection to this description. It 
is sometimes said that the Home Rule 
controversy will one day be settled, and 
that it will then be a little absurd that 
one of the great parties in the State 
should be distinguished by a title de- 
rived from an exhausted controversy. 
But this fear is surely based upon a 
view too narrow. The term “Union- 
ist” had its origin no doubt in the 
* It is, perbaps, unfortunate that this gentle- 
man was not elected. 


* It has, happily been retained. 


Irish controversy, but it has derived a 
more permanent and world-wide signifi- 
cance from the great campaign which 
Mr. Chamberlain, the true founder of 
the Liberal Unionist Party, inaugu- 
rated in the cause of Imperial Unity. 
As long as the Tariff victory has still to 
be won, as long as, having been won, 
it must be maintained, the term 
“Unionist” will possess a vital and liv- 
ing appropriateness to the only party 
which has devoted itself to the prose- 
cution of these ideas. But none the 
less it would, I think, be a misfortune 
that “Conservative” should be laid 
aside because it embodies what has 
been in the past, and must remain in 
the future, a powerful, and perhaps 
even a dominant, element in the coun- 
sels of the constitutional party. It 
never was true to say that the Con- 
servative Party consisted only of men 
who were in the main satisfied in the 
political field with things as they were; 
it never was true and it never will be, 
as long as we live under democratic 
government. But it is indisputably 
true that the views of men who con- 
template every considerable change 
with instinctive aversion, have greatly 
influenced Conservative policy in every 
generation, have not infrequently ex- 
ercised a decisive control over it, and 
must always be most attentively and 
respectfully considered when decisions 
of Party policy are recorded. This 
circumstance is reflected clearly and 
appropriately in the word “Conserva- 
tive.” No sensible Unionist will re- 
gard it with any feeling but that of 
satisfaction. We live in a country 
which has a long and illustrious his- 
tory; the accumulated experience of 
centuries teaches us many lessons, con- 
spicuous among them the lesson that 
it is easier to destroy than to construct, . 
and that it is infinitely more dangerous. 
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Whether our present system be ideally 
satisfactory or not we understand it, 
and in the main we are cognizant of its 
disadvantages, but none of us can con- 
fidently predict what will be the effect 
of change. We may conjecture, we 
may even prophesy; all politicians do, 
but none of us can be sure. A strong 
section of public opinion will, there- 
fore, always support the school of 
thought which insists ever more stren- 
uously on exacting the uttermost onus 
of proof from those who rashly assail 
institutions which, however faulty, 
have in the main responded to our na- 
tional necessities; and this view is 
sane, reasonable, and deserving of en- 
couragement. An embryonic, unset- 
tled or inconsiderable State may make 
experiments without incurring the 
charge of extreme rashness, just as a 
deeply embarrassed business man may 
attempt to retrieve his fortunes by a 
hazardous speculation. An old and 
highly civilized country will do well to 
remember the eloquence, and imbibe 
the spirit of Burke. The description 
“Conservative” was a happy and con- 
stant reminder of these familiar 
truths. I should greatly regret the 
disappearance, and [ do not in my heart 
believe that it will disappear. You 
may establish a censorship of plays but 
it is infinitely more difficult to estab- 
lish a censorship over our daily vocab- 
ulary. Millions of Englishmen have 
always called themselves Conserva- 
tives, and it may be doubted whether 
an Act of Parliament, much less a 
Party resolution, will end an incorrigi- 
ble habit. 

But the formal consummation of a 
fusion, which has long been substan- 
tially complete, affords a convenient 
‘moment for speculation upon the fu- 
ture of this powerful political party. 
What is to be its policy in the strange 
and uncharted political seas over which 
we are drifting? Will it play a part 


comparable to its illustrious past? Will 
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it often again dominate the political 
world in the sense that it will form 
strong Governments to maintain and 
spread its own traditions, or is it des- 
tined after one or more periods of office 
to become stereotyped in the shape of 
a permanent, even though a powerful, 
opposition, moulding the policy of its 
opponents by its parliamentary cohe- 
sion and strength, but never, or only at 
rare intervals of reaction, sufficiently 
numerous to command the support of 
parliamentary majorities? Ten years 
ago these questions would have seemed 
superfluous and even ludicrous. Few 
politicians to-day will dismiss them as 
merely pessimistic. They certainly 
merit inquiry. Ten years ago there 
were only two parties in the State.’ 
The vicissitudes of politics made it cer- 
tain that, within a pericd not unduly 
prolonged, the activities of the Govern- 
ment in power would produce hostility, 
to be followed by reaction, and lead in 
the sequel to decline and defeat. An 
agreeable alternation of office and op- 
position was the destiny of the great 
political parties. The situation to-day 
is wholly different. The personal in- 
competence of the Labor Members, and 
their entire lack of touch with the 
great industrial movement in the coun- 
try, will blind only superficial people 
to the sinister possibilities which un- 
derlie the surface of modern politics. 
New and deep-seated movements, im- 
perfectly understood, hardly diag- 
nosed at all, are rapidly introducing in- 
calculable elements into English poli- 
tics. Armed with what equipment, 
inspired by what coherent and consid- 
ered policy does the Conservative Party 
face the convulsions with which it will 
assuredly be confronted? We may at- 
tempt to answer this question by lay- 
ing down a series of indisputable prop- 
ositions, and then proceeding to exam- 
ine others more doubtful, but hardly 


3’ The Irish exception was poereet rather 
than real and does not affect the argumeat. 
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less insistent in their claim for con- 
sideration. It is abundantly clear 
that there exist in the Conservative 
Party quite distinct schools of political 
thought. The tasks of opposition pro- 
mote consolidation; for most of us are 
united in distrusting and detesting the 
schemes of the present Government. 
It is in power and not in opposition 
that domestic political differences as- 
sume a serious and public aspect. I 
am satisfied that the points upon which 
all Unionists agree greatly outnumber 
and wholly exceed in importance the 
points on which they disagree. The 
obvious and fundamental points can be 
quite shortly dismissed. 

The Conservative Party always has 
been, and always will be, distinguished 
by a resolute insistence upon the most 
complete preparations for national de- 
fence. No one could belong to the 
Conservative Party who, even in this 
age of appalling competitive expendi- 
tude, is unprepared to err upon the 
right side, who fails to recognize that, 
great as our expenditure is and must 
continue to be, it is an inconsiderable 
insurance premium in relation to the 
immensity of the interests thereby se- 
cured. We may justly feel pride that 
no temptation to embarrass the Gov- 
ernment even in these years of bitter 
political controversy has ever deflected 
the Unionist Party from the only road 
of honor and patriotism. We have op- 
posed the Government when we be- 
lieved their preparations to be inade- 
quate; we have protected them against 
their own unpatriotic supporters when- 
ever they have duly recognized the na- 
tional necessities. We shall continue 
to take this course and in doing so we 
shall have the support of a large and 
Stable section of public opinion. We 
shall have behind us those who very 
rightly treat national defence as the 
first of all questions, and who will 
naturally support a party, unanimous, 
patriotic, and unembarrassed by de- 
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pendence upon the votes of those who 
sincerely believe to-day that the Ger- 
man Navy is the product of English 
Chauvinism. The problems of military 
defence, though a little more difficult, 
find the Conservative Party almost 
equally united in essentials. For my 
own part I have always advocated 
compulsory national training. I am 
satisfied that it will be ultimately ac- 
cepted by the nation as necessary, and 
I have never hesitated in a large dem- 
ocratic constituency to make my views 
clear. But it would be folly to ignore 
the practical difficulties which many 
of our own friends put forward in op- 
position to its immediate adoption by 
the Party as an object of proximate 
policy. The people of these Islands 
are not fundamentally unpatriotic, but 
they have been chloroformed into se- 
curity by politicians of both Parties; 
they have been taught to believe that 
the strength of our Navy discharges us 
from those civic responsibilities which 
are ungrudgingly recognized by all the 
great military forces of the world. It 
would, I think, have been possible to 
have established a judicious system of 
compulsory service amongst selected 
persons at the time of the South Afri- 
can War. It would be infinitely more 
difficult to-day, and the object of those 
who vehemently believe in its necessity 
will be defeated and not forwarded by 
a premature attempt to force such pro- 
posals down the throat of an uncon- 
vinced electorate. The pressing need 
of the moment is for conversion, and 
a deep responsibility lies with the Con- 
servative Party, the overwhelming 
majority of whose members in my 
judgment are convinced that national 
military training would develop our 
manhood, and immeasurably augment 
our national security, to re-enforce the 
efforts which Lord Roberts, with splen- 
did persistency and courage, is con- 
stantly making to convince his country- 
men of our military necessities. The 
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next great subject upon which there is 
no real difference of opinion in the 
Conservative Party to-day is the rela- 
tionship between Great Britain and the 
self-governing Colonies. We are com- 
mitted as a Party to the policy of 
Tariff Reform, and to the principal ob- 
ject of Tariff Reform, the development 
in the best interests of all of the com- 
ponent parts of the Empire. Opinion 
has consolidated within the Party more 
rapidly and more completely upon this 
than upon any subject which has given 
rise to deep-seated domestic contro- 
versy within recent history. So far as 
I know the only two members of the 
Unionist Party in the House of Com- 
mons who entertain any serious doubt 
as to the policy of the Party, are Lord 
Hugh Cecil and Lord Robert Cecil. 
They are two of its most brilliant 
members, and I hardly know two Con- 
servative members who have greater 
claims upon the friendly consideration 
and sympathy of their fellow Conser- 
vatives. It is, therefore, important to 
notice, and it is almost insulting even 
to point out, that they yield to no mem- 
ber of the Party in their devotion to 
the Empire and in their appreciation 
of our Imperial responsibilities, and 
they have both made it clear that while 
they are distrustful as to the conse- 
quences of some part of our Tariff pro- 
posals, these differences count for noth- 
ing with them when weighed in the 
balance with the supreme importance 
of a restoration of Unionist Govern- 
ment, and a reversion to saner and 
more reputable policy. 

There are other subjects upon which 
so complete a degree of unanimity 
exists among Unionists that it is al- 
most superfluous even to enumerate 
them. The Party is lineally descended 
from the older Party which, through 
many vicissitudes of politics and dy- 
nasties, redeemed an outlook upon af- 
fairs, otherwise often narrow and 
bigoted. by constant loyalty to the mon- 
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archy. It is not necessary, and cer- 
tainly it is not desirable, to charge any 
great Party in the State with luke 
warmness towards the institution of 
monarchy, but it is very necessary to 
point out that no Party can degrade 
the prerogative, as the Government did 
in the veto crisis, without grave jeop- 
ardy to the whole monarchical institu- 
tion. It is probable that on a further 
but cognate subject substantial una- 
nimity exists in the Conservative 
Party. A complete reform of the Sec- 
ond Chamber is now inevitable. It 
must and will be a condition of this 
reform that the decisions of the re- 
formed Chamber are not liable to be 
submerged by a nominal exercise of 
the prerogative under the advice of an 
unprincipled Government. There was 
much to be said for the existence of 
such a prerogative in the days when, 
if exercised at all, it would have been 
exercised by the Sovereign upon an 
independent initiative. No argument 
whatever can be adduced in its support 
when it merely records the decrees of 
a Coalition Government living from 
hand to mouth. This is not the place 
to attempt a detailed forecast of the 
Unionist policy for the reform of the 
Second Chamber. It is possible that 
the constitution, if reformed under a 
Unionist Government, will present little 
more resemblance to the proposals of 
Lord Lansdowne than even to the 
provisions of the Parliament Act; but 
it may be confidently predicted that 
for the future any such revolutionary 
exercise of the prerogative as was ef- 
fected in the crisis of August 1911 will 
be rendered impossible. No great dif- 
ference of opinion should arise, or is 
likely to arise, in the Conservative 
Party when called upon to present a 
scheme for the reform of the Second 
Chamber. We are all agreed upon 
what is essential, even though there is 
room for almost infinite variety of 
opinion as to the steps which may be 
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necessary to secure the common object. 
What is essential is that we should be 
afforded the security of a strong, in- 
dependent and impartial Second Cham- 
ber, possessing that confidence in its 
own inherent strength, which is the 
condition precedent to stability and to 
security. It is a great mistake to sup- 
pose that the absurdly partisan con- 
stitution of the House of Lords has 
been a source of strength to the Union- 
ist Party: it has been a source of weak- 
ness. It has, no doubt, enabled the 
Unionist Party when in opposition to 
delay, and sometimes even to defeat, 
purely partisan measures, which lacked 
the support of a stable majority in the 
constituencies. This faculty ought to 
exist in an efficient Second Chamber. 
It existed in the House of Lords until 
August 10, 1911, but it only existed 
when a Liberal Government was in 
office. A control so lopsided in its ex- 
ercise was impossible to maintain, and 
was doomed to succumb when seri- 
ously challenged in a popular quarrel. 
It is essential that Conservatives 
should clearly realize that it is far less 
important to maintain a partisan 
Second Chamber than an _ efficient 
Second Chamber. It is, for instance, 
probably more important, to take a 
concrete illustration (though both were 
important), that we should possess a 
Second Chamber able to resist the 
Trades Disputes Act than a Second 
Chamber able to resist Mr. Birrell’s 
Education Bill. To put the same 
proposition in a different way, only a 
very superficial observer, however 
strong his Conservative prejudices, can 
be satisfied with a Second Chamber 
which is only able to oppose Liberal 
measures so long as Liberal measures 
are obviously unpopular. Many meas- 
ures highly expedient may be unpopu- 
lar for the moment, just as measures 
highly inexpedient may be popular for 
the moment. The desirable Second 
Chamber must not merely have the 
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power to interpose delay in the Con- 
servative interest, when an opportu- 
nity presents itself of striking a blow 
at the Liberal Government: it must 
possess the power, whatever the com- 
plexion of the Government of the day, 
of interposing a period of delay and 
even the obligation of an appeal to the 
people when new and unconsidered 
proposals are threatened by either 
party. If this decision seems harsh to 
those who in the past have inclined to 
the view that the Second Chamber 
must necessarily be Conservative, the 
answer is, I think, clear and decisive. 
Rash and ill-considered changes in nine 
cases out of ten are proposed by our 
opponents and not by ourselves. Sta- 
bility and security are and ought to be 
the principal objects of the Unionist 
Party. A second Chamber which en- 
sures those primary objects would be 
cheaply bought at the price of a Second 
Chamber which occasionally embar- 
rassed a Conservative Government by 
delaying and, in a rare instance, by de- 
feating Conservative proposals. The 
three objects which require to be con- 
stantly borne in mind in the recon- 
stitution of the Second Chamber are 
Security, Stability and Impartiality be- ° 
tween the parties. If the conditions in- 
volved in these words are provided, 
nothing else matters. I myself should 
contemplate the establishment of an 
elective Second Chamber with grave 
feelings of apprehension, and I am sat- 
isfied that the institution of such a 
body would shift the whole centre of 
gravity in our constitution; certainly it 
would gravely and perhaps perma- 
nently impair the authority of the 
House of Commons, but I would far 
rather vote to-morrow for an elective 
Second Chamber, facing boldly the risk 
of constitutional deadlock, and the 
consequent conflicts of jurisdiction, 
than I would vote for a Second Cham- 
ber which had not behind it the moral 
force strong enough, however much it 
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disapproved it, to reject the Trades 
Disputes Acts. 

The relation of the Unionist Party to 
the Church is even simpler, and it 
throws its roots at least as deeply into 
the history and tradition of the Party. 
I am not myself a Churchman, but I 
realize as profoundly as any member 
of the Church the importance of asso- 
ciating religion with the State, and I 
am unaware of any competitive school 
of religious thought which can at the 
present time put forward plausible 
claims to usurp the position of the 
Church of England. Still less need we 
argue (for upon this we are all agreed) 
the importance of protecting the en- 
dowments of that Church. The obliga- 
tion of doing so is as important (neither 
more so nor less), as that of preserv- 
ing the endowments of every Non- 
conformist community. No sensible 
person now-a-days dogmatizes upon re- 
ligious subjects, but every sensible per- 
son agrees that it is a primary duty 
of sound statesmanship to encourage 
every variety of religion, which bases 
itself upon the ethical precepts of the 
Sermon on the Mount. The dogmas of 
a particular sect may be right or they 
may be wrong. All the sects alike are 
warring against indifference and ma- 
terialism, and politicians, who are not 
indifferent to the value of a lofty ethi- 
cal standard in every department of 
human life, will welcome the co-opera- 
tion of every Christian sect, and will 
therefore welcome also the increased 
influence which the benefactions of 
pious persons offer to different 
Churches in the form of endowments. 
He will not trouble to ask whether the 
endowments are given to Churches or 
Chapels: he will recognize that they 
were destined to purposes at once 
pious and public, and he will dismiss 
as sacrilegious and impolitic any pro- 
posal to divert them to secular pur- 
poses. 

The next point of unity which will 
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receive general assent in Conserva- 
tive doctrine is that which insists upon 
the solidarity of the nation as a whole. 
No truth is more familiar, and none in 
contemporary politics more frequently 
forgotten, than that which insists upon 
the interdependence of the various 
classes which go to form our national 
life. The inculcation for Party pur- 
poses of class hatred is one of the 
greatest crimes of which any Party or 
any politician can be capable. There 
always has existed in every human 
society, and there always will exist, 
great disparity of fortune, a disparity 
correspondent in the main, at least in 
the first or the second generation, with 
the disparity of human ability and hu- 
man character. No society, civilized 
or uncivilized, has ever completely re- 
dressed the inequalities produced by - 
differences of capacity and tempera- 
ment. It is always easy under these 
circumstances for mischievous and un- 
scrupulous persons to preach the doc- 
trines of discontent. Nor, within 
limits, is it altogether undesirable that 
persons should be discontented. The very 
quality of ambition presupposes the ex- 
istence of discontent with things as they 
are; Conservative policy, however, re- 
quires that while every class, and every 
individual in that class, should be en- 
couraged by every means to improve 
the conditions of their existence in the 
community, no class should be en- 
couraged to suppose that that improve- 
ment can be permanently effected by 
rancorous hatred and jealousy of those 
other classes, whose co-operation and 
sustained vigor are the first condition 
of any general improvement. 

There has already been enumerated 
so large a number of fundamental 
points upon which there is complete 
unity of view in all sections of the 
Party, as to justify Conservative views 
in a citizen who differed from the Con- 
servative Party on every other politi- 
eal subject. A man cannot form a 
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Party for himself, and he must, there- 
fore, either repudiate the civic obliga- 
tion altogether or unite himself with, 
and help to influence the policy of, the 
Party which as an organized instru- 
ment is prepared to give effect to the 
objects of national policy which seem 
to him to be paramount in importance. 
Probably no independent person ever 
agreed with the whole policy of any 
Party, but every sensible person, how- 
ever independent, is prepared to sac- 
rifice the less important for the more 
important. 

With these observations I approach 
the subject, or a number of subjects, 
on which undoubtedly there is consid- 
erable difference of opinion in the 
Unionist Party. A large and powerful 
section in its ranks points to the unrest 
which always follows upon a consid- 
erable period of Radical Government, 
and sees in the general weariness of 
so much ill-conceived activity the most 
auspicious promise of Unionist success 
at the polls. They point to the Con- 
servative reaction which followed the 
prodigious activities of the most rest- 
less Government which even Mr. Glad- 
stone ever controlled; and they claim 
that a harassed and bewildered elec- 
torate, which has hardly had time to 
grasp the outlines of one complex legis- 
lative enactment before it finds itself 
in the throes of another, equally con- 
troversial and equally difficult to un- 
derstand, stands in need primarily of 
repose and will support any Party able 
to guarantee a period of tranquillity. 
What is wanted, it is said, is more 
administration and less _ legislation, 
fewer grandiose programmes and fewer 
Autumn Sessions. No sensible person 
will deny that a large measure of truth 
underlies these views. The activities 
of the Liberal Party since 1906 have 
been feverish, incoherent, and often 
positively mischievous in their conse- 
quences. Many powerful interests 
have been harassed and injured. Stale- 
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ness envelops the whole field of poli- 
tics, manifesting itself most evidently 
in the House of Commons itself, but 
penetrating into the humblest political 
club in the constituencies. It is, under 
these circumstances, not surprising 
that many Conservatives should con- 
template with disquiet the prospect 
that the Conservative Party may un- 
dertake ambitious programmes com- 
petitive, as they apprehend, with the 
legislative megalomania of our oppo- 
nents. The constitution of the Union- 
ist Party in the House of Commons to- 
day makes it certain that such appre- 
hensions will be felt, and it makes it 
essential that they shall be accorded 
full and generous consideration in the 
counsels of the Party. The fortunes of 
Conservatism were partially redeemed 
at the Budget Election by the splendid 
loyalty of the county constituencies of 
the south, and the Party in the House 
of Commons received an invaluable 
recruitment in the persons of many 
new members, representative of the 
traditional connection of the Party 
with the agricultural interest. Such 
members think, and rightly think, that 
the victories they have won in the 
crisis where every victory counted, 
give them, and the interests which 
they specially represent, a peculiar 
claim to consideration when policy is 
determined. They point to the poverty 
of the agricultural laborer, to his 
strange detachment from the quarrels 
which play so large a part in industrial 
constituencies, and they insist that his 
pathetic indigence shall not be further 
charged with the burdens of ambitious 
schemes in the direction of social re- 
form. They put forward a claim both 
strong and irresistible. It would be a 
wrong, and an irreparable wrong, to 
place further burdens upon a class 
whose economic porgress has been 
slower and more disappointing than 
that of any other class in the commu- 
nity; but the point of view underlying 
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this contention is different from, and, 
I think, more reasonable than, the one 
whose avowed ideal is that the Con- 
servative Party should do nothing, 
should look for office (whenever it can 
gain it upon these terms), on a policy 
of negation and inactivity. Of this 
view, my friend Sir Frederick Banbury 
is, I think, at once the most capable 
and the most sincere advocate in the 
House of Commons, where his presence 
and his great common sense supply an 
invaluable corrective to sloppy and ill- 
considered proposals, from whichever 
Party they emanate. But it would be 
folly to ignore the plain and evident 
fact that a large and, I think, growing 
section of the Party finds itself in 
acute disagreement with these views 
in their extreme form. Indeed, to ac- 
cept them is to tear out from the his- 
tory of Conservative policy every page 
which records the statecraft of Lord 
Beaconsfield and Lord Randolph 
Churchill. This younger school of 
Conservative thought lays stress upon 
the undoubted fact that the Party will 
never conquer a majority adequate to 
its purposes until it re-establishes itself 
in the confidence of the great industrial 
centres. It believes that such a con- 
quest is possible and may be proxi- 
mate, and that it may be combined 
with the due consideration for those 
agricultural interests to which we owe 
so much, and to the demands of which 
on their merits we are so deeply com- 
mitted. It is pointed out that we are 
living in a period of incalculable indus- 
trial unrest, to the development of 
which no prudent person is prepared 
to assign limits, and the ultimate con- 
sequences of which may easily, if it is 
neither controlled nor directed, sub- 
merge the landmarks of our civiliza- 
tion. The growing discontent of the 
working classes cannot be dismissed 
with a few punitive recommendations. 
Agitators have aided to foment it, but 
their efforts would have been less suc- 
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cessful unless reinforced by a genuine 
and passionate sense of dissatisfaction. 
The truth is, and it may as well be 
boldly faced, the working-classes are 
not satisfied with their share of the 
joint product of capital and labor. 
Their belief in a future state of exist- 
ence in which the distribution of hap- 
piness will be more equal is vague, 
precarious, and is certainly not becom- 
ing more definite: they are no longer 
prepared to acquiesce in conditions 
of existence in this life which they 
think unfair, on the vague chance that 
the balance may be redressed here- 
after. The disastrous spread of osten- 
tatious luxury on every side has united 
with the controversial necessities of 
Mr. Lloyd George to focus the feelings . 
of discontent into a dangerous head. 
Motor cars have manufactured more 
Socialists than all the eloquence of Mr. 
Keir Hardie and Mr. Lansbury; and 
although in many well-paid trades the 
attitude of labor is unreasonable and 
grasping, the wrongs under which 
many poor persons labor are so cruel 
and so undeniable that it is astounding 
any school of political thought should 
conceive a policy of inactivity to be 
possible. I should like to inscribe on 
the walls of every Conservative club, 
and particularly of those clubs to 
which the wealthier members of the 
Party, belong, these words from Mr. 
Booth’s Life and Labor of the People: 
“The result of all our inquiries makes 
it reasonably sure that one-third of the 
population are on or above the line of 
poverty or are below it, having at most 
an income which, one time with an- 
other, averages 21s. or 22s. for a small 
family (or up to 258. or 26s. for one 
of larger size), and in many cases fall- 
ing much below this level.” Mr. 


Booth shows that in London alone . 


354,444 men, women, and children live 
in chronic want on less than 18s. per 
week per family, while 938,293 persons 
subsist on less than 21s. a family. 
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Mr. Rowntree’s investigations showed 
that these incredible conditions 
applied in an almost exactly similar 
degree to the city of York. He says: 
“It was found that families comprising 
20,302 persons, equal to 43.4 per cent. 
of the wage-earning class, and to 27.84 
per cent. of the total population, were 
living in poverty.” And Mr. Booth’s 
conviction has been recorded: “I have 
long thought that other cities, if simi- 
larly tested, would show a percentage 
of poverty not differing greatly from 
that existing in London. 

I entertain no doubt that Tariff Re- 
form would considerably alleviate 
these evils, but I have never believed 
that it will end them. Which Party in 
the State stands to lose most by their 
continuance? Is it not evident that 
the Party, to whom stability and con- 
tent are vital, is far more deeply con- 
cerned to restore happier conditions 
than the Party which lives upon dis- 
content and the promulgation of class 
hatred? A contented proletariat 
should be one of the first objects of en- 
lightened Conservative policy. Every 
intelligent autocracy has grasped this 
elementary political truth. Napoleon, 
the greatest and most practical social 
reformer who has ever lived in France, 
left it on record that he would rather 
lose soldiers on the battlefield than 
citizens in industrial disturbance. And 
it is very necessary to remember that 
no appeal is possible to those great 
ideals of patriotism which the Imperial 
Party must always make, if the per- 
sons to whom they are addressed are 
living lives empty of amenity and void 
of hope. What politician is so bold as 
to dare talk of the Empire to men who 
cannot nourish their families, at the 
price gladly rendered of a life of grind- 
ing toil, and who know that its certain 
conclusion, when they have become the 
wastage of the industrial scrap-heap, 
is a lonely and dishonorable death in 
a workhouse? 
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But I should be told that these con- 
ditions, though shocking to every 
humane person, are unavoidable and 
are at any rate beyond the reach of 
legislation, and it may be that insist- 
ence will be made upon the doctrine of 
the survival of the fittest. In the in- 
fancy of civilization there is much to 
be said for this doctrine: it played a 
part, for instance, in the pre-English 
history of India not altogether unsalu- 
tary, and it has often solved with sim- 
plicity, if not without cruelty, the 
problems of overpopulation and ex- 
cessive poverty; but it may be dis- 
missed with the observation that it has 
never survived contact, and never will 
survive contact, with either Christi- * 
anity or civilization. To the slightly 
distinguishable point of view that legis- 
lation can do nothing, I offer the reply 
that legislation when rightly conceived 
and adequately considered has al- 
ready done much, and it would be 
strange, indeed, if we had exhausted 
its resources. But the further argu- 
ment remains that legislation is costly, 
that the nation is already overtaxed, 
and that further burdens will diminish 
the productive efficiency of the country, 
and be a dangerous source of weakness 
in the event of international complica- 
tion. The arguments underlying this 
view are too strong to be lightly waved 
aside. The national expenditure to- 
day has reached a total which is dis- 
quieting to every thoughtful person, 
and the wild-cat finance of the Insur- 
ance Act has involved the country in 
an ultimate contingent liability, out 
of all proportion to any benefits which 
are likely to follow from the Act. But 
a condemnation of insufficiently con- 
sidered expenditures does not involve 
a condemnation of all expenditure, and 
I would invite those who think they 
can arrest the progress of social re- 
form by the warning-post of retrench- 
ment to consider whether they seri- 
ously believe that the last word has 
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been said on the contributions of the 
rich to the necessities of the poor. To 
take a specific illustration, do they 
think that our existing slums will be 
tolerated for long or that they will be 
removed without public contribution? 
The question, then, to which construc- 
tive Conservative statesmanship 
should be directed is not whether 
further reforms will be necessary, but 
how can those reforms be effected with 
the least mischief to our public and 
private finance; and the question which 
requires scientific treatment in rela- 
tion to the great staple industries of 
the country is: What is the point at 
which taxation so hampers capital as 
The Oxford and Cambridge Review. 
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to impair production and diminish em- 
ployment? 

No statesman who understands his 
business will ever push taxation be- 
yond that point; but taxation is un- 
likely in the future to make a less ex- 
acting demand, and it is even more 
likely that future Chancellors, realiz- 
ing that the owners of agricultural 
land are among the most deserving and 
public spirited, as they are certainly 
in the main among the least wealthy, 
of our better class population, will look 
more to the contributions of that lux- 
urious class living entirely for pleas- 
ure which was treated with compara- 
tive indulgence by the Budget of 1910. 

F. E. Smith. 





THE ARTISTIC ATTITUDE IN CONDUCT. 


There is, says Plato, a certain an- 
cient quarrel between philosophy and 
poetry; and a difference, at least, be- 
tween artists and moralists has de- 
scended to Whistler and Tolstoy. 
Though most attempts at reconciliation 
have only embittered the parties and 
discredited their authors, it may still 
be worth asking whether they, to- 
gether with the original coldness, are 
not founded in a misunderstanding. 

As the question has been most often 
treated in the form: how far the moral 
point of view may or must be intro- 
duced into art, I propose to confine my- 
self to the converse: how far the artis- 
tic attitude is necessary in conduct. 

If it may be assumed that esthetic 
perception is an end in itself, whether 
it also has good effects upon conduct, 
health, and commerce, or not; and also 
that it gives us some better insight or 
emotion as to the world; and is no 
mere pleasant feeling, incapable of any 
kind of rightness; we find ourselves 
faced by the paradox that art has com- 
monly been suspected by the graver 
moralists of being hostile, or at least 


dangerous, to right conduct. Those 
who definitely held that art made men 
worse, have generally been driven to 
deny one of my axioms, and, refusing 
it the honor of an end in itself, to ex- 
pel it from their republic; often justi- 
fying themselves by denying also the 
other and holding that art is not capa- 
ble of any kind of truth. But in both 
these theses I venture to assume that 
they were wrong, so that the practical 
reform they deduced from them was im- 
possible. Wrong too, for the same rea- 
sons, I assume, were those who, with- 
out courage for such extreme courses, 
felt it necessary to apologize for their 
toleration, and to point out with 
Horace, Sidney, and Dr. Johnson, that 
art may by care be made harmless or 
even mildly corrective though still 
fairly palatable. 

What might well puzzle the unso- 
phisticated inquirer is how or why ever 
this suspicion, this need for apology, 
this armed neutrality arose. Why is 
“the artistic temperament” often 
thought to be a soft name for roguery, 
and the moralist almost of necessity a 
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philistine? There is not much empiri- 
cal evidence for the notion that Sopho- 
cles, Dante, Shakespeare, Milton, 
Wordsworth, or Pheidias, Michaelan- 
gelo, Titian, Velasquez, Constable, 
were worse behaved than any similar 
set of great statesmen, lawyers, or 
soldiers; while @ priori, as has been in- 
dicated, it is a paradox that any mode 
of truth should be inimical to morality. 
Some excuse for the coldness may per- 
haps be discovered in the loose and ex- 
travagant theories of the artists, but 
it is doubtful if the fault be really 
theirs, for they have merely accepted 
what philosophers have told them 
about morality, and agreed that that is 
the enemy of art, while perhaps the 
philosophers have found a stumbling- 
block in art because they were them- 
selves on a wrong road. What, then, 
it is necessary to ask, is the true busi- 
ness of the moral philosopher, what is 
his right relation to conduct? It seems 
certain that it ought to be a purely 
scientific one; that his aim is to formu- 
late in general terms the essence of 
right actions, and his method to ex- 
amine the moral consciousness as it 
already exists in himself or others, so 
as to discover what sort of acts we 
think right and on what sort of 
grounds. He may conclude that when- 
ever a man thinks anything right it is 
because he thinks it serves the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number, or 
because he thinks it pleases God; but, in 
any case, he has merely to describe 
truthfully in general the grounds on 
which people, do, in particular cases, 
think acts right. As a moral philoso- 
pher he should no more wish to amend 
the popular morals than the meta- 
physician to reform reality or the as- 
tronomer to regularize celestial goings 
on. It is the preacher or political 
propagandist who, like a medical prac- 
titioner, wants to improve something 
that is wrong; but, unfortunately, as it 
is more amusing to diet our friends 
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than to study physiology, moralists 
have allowed a human weakness for 
proselyting to invade their scientific 
research. And having laid down that 
all men believe a certain kind of con- 
duct to be right, when they are con- 
fronted with men who hold it in detes- 
tation, they have a resource not open 
to the refuted astronomer; for they 
may reply that at least men ought to 
think it right, that they are abominably 
wicked if they do not, and must be 
persuaded to reform their corrupt opin- 
ions. But this is surely absurd. The 
moralist has no source from which to 
derive his theories except the moral 
judgments of men. If he distorts these 
in himself or others till they fit the 
theories which should describe them, 
he is tampering with the evidence and 
incurs the reward of Procrustes. God, 
to apply Hobbes, has not been so spar- 
ing to man as to make him barely a 
two-legged creature and left it to Aris- 
totle to make him moral. 

Yet this is no peculiarly philosophic 
vice from which the plain man may 
boast immunity. Hardly any man is 
so plain or so immoral as not to moral- 
ize; and it may be in part the plain 
man’s demand of edifying generalities 
from his philosophers which has 
created the supply. There is no vice 
more radical in the human mind than 
the original sin of vegetation, and this 
tendency to act by rule and habit is 
only a form of mental indolence. We 
all want to be told how to behave, be- 
cause that will save us the trouble of 
deciding; we want general principles 
which we may follow with a blindness 
nearly as comfortable as the reflex ac- 
tions or unhesitating instincts of our 
animal ancestors, and we do not want 
to weigh the merits. Almost anyone 
who will give us a general maxim, 
such as always to pass the wine in one 
direction, always to be loyal to our 
party, or never to give money to beg- 
gars, earns our gratitude and our obedi- 
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ence. We speak of acting on principle 
as if it were some excuse for acting 
wrongly; and obstinancy, intolerance, 
and cruelty are always defended on 
this ground. Principles in some degree 
general may be necessary for purposes 
of discussion, though the value of such 
discussion either for theory or as a 
preliminary to action, is usually in in- 
verse proportion to their generality; 
but to act from principle is exactly 
what is meant by being a prig, it is 
moral pedantry. General maxims are 
either too vague to guide us, such as 
“Never over-eat,” or so narrow as fre- 
quently to mislead, such as “Never in- 
flict pain.” Conduct which a man 
thinks right is right just so far as he 
has been able to take all the qualify- 
ing circumstances of the situation into 
account, and has grasped its quality as 
a concrete, unique, bit of life, trans- 
forming itself even now under his 
hand; while the man who turns up 
some kind of moral index: “Lies: 
when to tell,” is as effective as a duel- 
list with a guide to fencing in one 
hand. 

Apart from the rather rare case of 
deliberate vice which makes no at- 
tempt at self-deception, there is no 
source of error in conduct so fruitful as 
this substitution of abstract formulas 
for a real estimation of what lies be- 
fore us. It betrays itself in the use of 
phrases to save sympathetic thinking 
—‘chunks” of sound, as Stevenson 
called them, to save a precise accom- 
modation of language to fact,—and in 
the consequent attachment of our af- 
fections to principles and to catch- 
words instead of to their proper ob- 
jects, so much more difficult to live 
with, individual human beings. Any- 
one can be faithful to a cause at the 
cost of a little intellectual candor, but 
in dealing with our friends, our col- 
leagues, our parents, or our children, 
we are certain to need patience, and 
may have to change our tone. 
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The case may be as M. Bergson has 
suggested, that our understanding has 
been evolved mainly in a struggle to 
overcome natural conditions. Man’s 
pre-eminence is due to the fact that he 
is pre-eminently the tool making, the 
manufacturing animal, who fights mat- 
ter, animals and savages, and makes” 
Weapons with which to fight them. 
Even the savages and animals which 
he fights are, if considered as mere 
pests or as possible instruments, them- 
selves matter; for their feelings are of , 
no importance but only their dexterity 
or strength. So when at a later stage 
man’s moral nature puts out its tender 
but triumphant flower, it is blighted - 
by an atmosphere of abstraction. By 
the expression “moral nature,” I here 
intend loosely all those personal rela- 
tions, emotional, social, religious and 
civic, which demand as their essen- 
tial a sympathetic realization of other 
people’s feelings. Possibly those are 
not wrong who suppose these to be the 
flower and end of the universe which 
we know; but, in any case, they were 
not the anvil on which that intellect 
and that language were forged, which 
find themselves at home, rather, with 
spatial matter and its symbolic treat- 
ment in mathematics. For the engi- 
neer abstract thought and language 
are an admirable instrument; his cal- 
culations may be enormously complex 
but at least they are certain; his ma- 
terials may be unattainable, but at 
least they are not variable; if there is 
any uncertainty or real subtlety about 
his transactions, it arises only from 
what, as manufacturers, we rightly 
consider an irrelevant nuisance,—the 
passions and idosyncrasies of our 
workmen. Most moral and political 
failure arises from an attempt to trans- 
fer this agreeable accuracy of formu- 
lation to another subject-matter, the 
obscure, the incalculable, in a word, 
the living mind of man. _ If in that 
sphere we try to treat passion, idosyn- 
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crasy, fickleness, as an irrelevant nui- 
sance, we are, not undeservedly, lost. 

And yet the difficulty is that in poli- 
tics and morals we must attain truth 
largely by discussion, and the forms of 
prosaic thought and language have 
been created in the service of the man- 
ufacturing animal, as an instrument 
not for understanding one another, but 
for constructing a machine, the ma- 
chinery of a Dreadnought or of a poli- 
tical caucus. But perhaps we need not 
despair, since even philosophers have 
often adumbrated some higher , and 
harder way of attaining truth on these 
high matters than either the mechani- 
eal foot-rule of the understanding or 
the irresponsible infatuation of the en- 
thusiast. 

The attempt to explain epistemologi- 
cally this other knowledge, the knowl- 
edge of living, would be an ambitious 
one; but it may not be useless to try 
to describe the practical vice and the 
practical remedy. Though in our moral 
and political dialect we must use more 
or less abstract language, we can at 
least endeavor, by making it a real dia- 
lectic and not a priori harangue, to es- 
cape the slavery of names and classi- 
fications. We can recognize stereo- 
typed language as only the symbol for 
what is really at stake, and a symbol 
constantly in need of illustration, ad- 
justment, modification: 

Not as our glory and our absolute 

boast 
But as a succedaneum and a prop 
To our infirmity ... 
. . a false secondary power 
By which we multiply distinctions, 
then 
Deem that our puny boundaries are 
things 
That we may perceive, and not that 
we have made. 
For what is always at stake, what is 
the only thing in itself valuable, is 
some individual, aware of good and 
evil, happiness and misery, and, as an 
individual, presentable only by the 
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artist. Fanaticism is just the irra- 
tional state of mind in which the en- 
thusiasm proper to such concrete ob- 
jects is transferred to the machinery 
by which they may be served, but by 
which they may just as well, in altered 
circumstances, or in another frame of 
mind, be entangled and ruined. “There 
is,” says George Eliot in Middlemarch, 
“no general doctrine which is not cap- 
able of eating out our morality, if un- - 
checked by a deep-seated habit of di- 
rect fellow-feeling with individual fel- 
low-men.” 

Honor, Purity, Candor, Liberty, and | 
quality become for some _ people 
fetishes to be dragged relentlessly over 
the welfare of mankind, as if they 
were real beings whose satisfaction 
might quite well justify the decapita- 
tion of the human race. So Commun- 
ism and Property become supernatural 
entities, by whose incantation even 
sober men think to solve real ques- 
tions of policy, whereas they are in 
truth, both of them, just conceivable 
artifices for keeping the wolf from the 
door. Such dead formulas acquire by 
contiguity a mechanical cohesion; so 
that some blind spirit of sheepish 
solidarity ordains that those who dis- 
like Trade Unions are of the same 
mind towards Disestablishment, Home 
Rule, Free Trade, and the Female 
Franchise, things seem to be conjoined, 
not known to be connected. It is said 
that a parliamentary candidate who 
had pronounced for woman’s suffrage 
was told by his agent that this would 
gain him little, unless he also put upon 
his platform total abstinence, vege- 
tarianism, anti-vivisection, and anti- 
vaccination; and that he courted sure 
defeat by his not inconsistent pro- 
gramme of Wein, Weib, and Vaccine. 

An excellent example of this faith in ; 
rhetorical clinches was the recent man- 
ifesto of the Portuguese Republic, 
which, amid all the useful drudgery of 
a peaceful revolution, found ardors 
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for “The Régime of Liberty now ris- 
ing luminous in its virgin essence.” 
Possibly this engaging image throws 
some light upon the life of a citizen of 
Lisbon to-morrow or of Paris or New 
York to-day, but, unless an English- 
man’s ears are prejudiced, the true 
statesman will see in it a debauching 
stimulation of excitement with little 
recommendation of measures: stale 
rhetoric and bedlam politics. Such are 
the orators described by Sir William 
Davenant: “So much the more unfit 
for governing as they are more fit for 
sedition,” and the same criticism of 
them is offered by Burke in his Reflec- 
tions on the Revolution in France: 


I cannot stand forward and give 
praise or blame to anything which re- 
lates to human actions and human con- 
cerns, on a simple view of the object 
as it stands stripped of every relation, 
in all the nakedness and solitude of 
metaphysical abstraction. Circum- 
stances (which with some gentlemen 
pass for nothing) give in reality to 
every political principle its distinguish- 
ing color and discriminating effect. 
The circumstances are what render 
every civil and political scheme bene- 
ficial or noxious to mankind. Ab- 
stractly speaking, government, as 
well as liberty, is good; yet could I in 
common sense, ten years ago, have 
felicitated France on her enjoyment of 
a government (for she then had a gov- 
ernment) without enquiry what the 
nature of that government was, or how 
it was administered? Can I now con- 
gratulate the same nation upon its free- 
dom?... This would be to act over 
again the scene of the criminals con- 
demned to the gallies, and their heroic 
deliverer, the metaphysic knight of the 
sorrowful countenance. 

When I see the spirit of liberty in 
action, I see a strong principle at work; 
and this, for a while, is all I can pos- 
sibly know of it. ... I should there- 
fore suspend my congratulations on 
the new liberty of France, until I was 
informed how it had been combined 
with government; with public force; 
with the discipline and obedience of 
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armies; with the collection of an ef- 
fective and well-distributed revenue; 
with morality and religion; with the 
solidity of property; with peace and 
order; with civil and social manners. 
All these (in their way) are good things 
too; and without them liberty is not a . 
benefit while it lasts, and is not likely 
to continue long. The effect of liberty 
to individuals is, that they may do 
what they please: we ought to see what 
it will please them to do, before we 
risk congratulations which may be 
soon turned into complaints. 

But perhaps it is in religion rather 
than in politics that this word-idolatry 
has had the most extreme and the most 
degrading effects. It inherited a lin- 
gering taint from that magic original 
in worship, which thought by the 
sound of incantation, or the orthodox 
charm of posture, to exercise a com- 
pulsion on the most high; it was rein- 
forced by the crust of dogma, deposited 
upon a glib congregation by that living 
doctrine, which had been pressed out 
from the vintage of a spiritual experi- 
ence in the solitary circumspection of 
metaphysic. Soon the salvation of 
souls was staked upon a memoria tech- 
nica of second intentions, garbled by 
the official theologians, and rashly 
bandied between the free-thinker and 
the pulpit. Men have been found con- 
fessing a sacrament of goodwill and 
charity; agreed, even, sometimes, that 
its efficacy depended upon both a faith- 
ful recipient and a sacerdotal function; 
allowing, what was indeed manifest, 
that the elements suffered no sensible 
change; yet conjured to one another’s 
damnation by the six-syllabled ambigu- 
ity of a merely metaphysical substance. 


Im ganzen haltet euch am Worte! 

Denn geht ihr durch die sichre Pforte, 
is the advice of Mephistopheles to the 
young theological student. And this 
end has been achieved as often as true 
religion has been stifled under that 
load of its own indifferent symbolism. 
which looms so largely. for the secu- 
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larist, in the chatter of church circles, 
and so little in the good man’s heart. 

But those who, like St. Francis and 
the great reformers, have felt these 
things in their individuality, have been 
able to express them with all the fresh- 
ness of the great artist. They have 
abolished ceremonies, once filled with 
passion, now grown respectable; they 
have denied doctrines, which by ceas- 
ing to matter had become easy to be- 
lieve; and to Mephistopheles their re- 
ply has always been: 

Es sagen es aller Orten, 

Alle Herzen unter dem himmelischen 
Tage, 

Jedes in seiner Sprache, 

Warum nicht ich in der meinen? 

The spirit opposed to this tendency 
to live on abstractions, on empirical! 
generalizations and on authority, I 
have ventured in a somewhat loose 
surmise to identify with the artistic 
spirit. And by this is to be understood 
not the bohemianism which is a mix- 
ture of selfishness and untidiness, but 
the artistic spirit which has been de- 
fined as that of the man who regards 
individuals not that he may make or 
get, nor yet that he may systematize 
and tabulate, but that he may realize 
and feelingly know. For the artist 
above all men must have cleared his 
mind of cant phrases; he must come 
to every situation frankly and let it 
play upon his ingenuous receptivity. 
And so his moral judgments are apt 
to embarrass the codifiers, for so long 
as he is an artist he is always intuit- 
ing, never resting on customary reac- 
tions or memorial classifications. 

The orator, as has been well said, 
thinks with his muscles; and this, no 
doubt, is the easiest, the most cheerful, 
and the most effective way of think- 
ing. Those who hesitate to say what 
they do not know are readily convicted 
of the ultimate ignorance,—of not 
knowing their own minds. To reach 
conclusions rapidly, decisively, without 
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modifications or reserves, commands 
admiration, adherence, and immediate 
success. For public life is like fencing: 
what you are concerned with is not 
truth—that is the concern of the aca- 
demic,—but your opponents’ version of 
the truth; and ene abstraction may be 
contradicted by another without any 
reality being touched. Reforms may 
be only a change of formulas. Words 
are a legal tender, more convenient than 
bread in the pocket, until a man hap- 
pens to be hungry. So for the plat- 
form-speaker phrases and repartees 
must be a habit; and yet to form 
habits, as Pater truly said, is to fail. 
Only unhappily in this our life success 
in one thing inevitably means failure 
in another; you canot use your ener- 
gies and have them, and nothing de- 
mands so much energy as weighing 
the circumstances and deciding the 
merits. The best course seems to be 
to form habits of dealing with the ma- 
terial machinery of life, in order to 
save time and energy for a more artis- 
tic manipulation of personality. In 
higher things Pater is right. What is 
done habitually, in the true sense, is 
done mechanically and absently; and 
habits of speech, still more the conse- 
quent habits of thinking, are spiritual 
death. All general principles, all lan- 
guage indeed, except the language of . 
the poet, have a tendency to this de- 
terioration. The Romantic Spirit and the 
Rules of Poetry; Evolution and Mysti- 
cism; the Constitution and the Rights 
of Man; Chivalry and our Natural 
Feelings: if such paper currencies be 
ever realized, discussion will be more 
arduous, but it will be more improving, 
and action will be less mechanical if 
less enthusiastic. Woman’s sphere 
may become a sphere known only to 
the ancients—orbis veteribus notus—and 
Woman’s Rights an imaginary line 
drawn about its greatest circumfer- 
ence. The New Woman will have lain 
down with the Eternal Womanly, and 
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both be buried under their own monu- 
mental rhetoric. 

Such words, though still irritating to 
virulent behavior, are, for the reason, 
dead, not closely applicable to the 
definite things we meet. Words are al- 
ways dying, and it is only the artist in 
words, often enough an unconscious 
one, who recreates and sustains them. 
A paradox, when it is not nonsense, is 
only the breaking of a bad habit, often, 
unhappily, to substitute a fresh one. 
Something of this art belongs to the 
great scientific writer. Wvery word of 
the good lawyer is weighed; he says 
nothing that he does not mean and 
means distinctly what he says. Nor 
does the natural philosopher fear to lay 
violent hands upon the primum mobile 
itself if some smaller word is more 
faithful to his experience. The poet 
aims at this adequacy in a higher 
sphere, for his task is no less than the 
presentation of the individual. But all 
these, if their art be merely verbal, are 
beset by the old vice in a subtler 
shape, when their very concentration 
upon transparency of expression leads 
them into indifference to the clearness 
of their minds. It was not for want 
of his own wise examples in Idols 
that Bacon, by his admired doctrine 
of Forms, has confounded the conjec- 
ture of ten generations. The mathema- 
tician, aware that his formulas are 
neither ambiguous nor invalid, may 
neglect to inquire of what realities 
they are true. Just because a legal 
right has been so decisively limited by 
his intelligence, the lawyer may be 
content to look no further, and, as 
though an infinite passion could be ex- 
hausted in entail, may confound moral- 
ity with the right side of the law. Just 
because the poet feels that he has ex- 
pressed his sentiment, he is apt to 
claim and to receive from us approba- 
tion for something other than his ex- 
pressiveness, as though he who speaks 
with the voice of angels must surely 
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bring good tidings. Swinburne, for in- 
stance, sometimes so far fails of the 
artist, that the fire with which he 
sings of liberty or passion is continu- 
ally passing from the perfect trans- 
mission of his ardors to an insistence 
that these things have absolute value: 
that, but for the pope, we were all 
honest men, and that by its violence a 
desire is justified. It is indeed often 
thought that this enthusiasm for ab- 
stractions is proper to the poet; and 
Shelley may be cited against Shake- 
speare. But so long as Shelley is a 
genius he treats the emotion for an 
abstraction, like any other emotion, as 
an individual state. Hogg’s life of him 
gives a ludicrous instance how the ab- 
stract tendency may, in the little 
things of life, lead even a genius to 
behave. 


“When will your dinner be ready; 
what have you ordered?” 

“I am to have some fried bacon.” 

He was struck with horror, and his 
agony was increased at the appearance 
of my dinner. Bacon was proscribed 
by him; it was gross and abominable. 
It distressed him greatly at first to see 
me eat my bacon; but he gradually ap- 
proached the dish, and, studying the 
bacon attentively, said, “So this is 
bacon!” He then ate a small piece. 
“It is not so bad either!” More 
was ordered; he devoured it vora- 
ciously. 

“Bring more bacon!” 
and eaten. 

“Let us have another plate.” 

“I am very sorry, gentlemen,” said 
the old woman, “but indeed I have no 
more in the house.” The Poet was 
angry at the disappointment, and rated 
her. 

“What business has a woman to 
keep an inn, who has not enough bacon 
in the house for her guests? She 
ought to be killed!” 

“As there is nothing more to be had, 
come along, Bysshe; let us ge home to 
tea!” 

“No! Not yet; she is going to Staines 
to get us some more bacon.” 


It was brought 
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“She cannot go to-night; come 


along!” 

He departed with reluctance, and 
when we arrived the first words he ut- 
tered were, “We have been eating 
bacon together on Hounslow Heath, 
and do you know it was very nice. 
Cannot we have bacon here, Mary?” 

“Yes, you can if you please; but not 
to-night. Here is your tea; take that!” 

“I had rather have some more 
bacon,” sighed the Poet. 

It is not impossible to imagine what 
devastation such a habit of mind might 
easily carry into friendship, into a 
family, or into society. If Shelley had 
been brought into equally close rela- 
tions with an object of some other 
antipathy, a priest, say, or a despot, 
his poetic intuition of reality might 
similarly have led him to modify his 
condemnation. 

Yet it is more reasonable to think 
that a great poet must be a_ great 
teacher, than to believe a rhetorician 
because he is eloquent. The great ar- 
tists not only, like the rhetoricians, ex- 
press finely, but they see clearly; not 
only do they see the parts of life dis- 
tinctly, but also its whole steadily; in 
their company we learn to exercise our 
intuition. Most of us are content to 
label what we see, happy if we can 
find it when it will be serviceable; the 
verbal artist will rewrite our labels 
more handily, expressing neatly and 
with conviction what has been often 
vaguely felt; a great artist at his best 
hardly labels at all, for what he sees 
is always individual and unique. 
Though Paolo and Francesca are in 
hell, they are what they were; and 
though his divine cosmology of heaven 
and hell should pass away, the poet 
cannot gainsay, for he has seen them. 
Though his theological system calls 
upon him to curse, and his chivalrous 
System to bless them altogether, he 
feels both their condemnation and their 
glory: 

Come vedi, ancor non m’ abbandona. 
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Such things disturb us as a child 
does, by its simplicity, who ignores 
dignities, and will not call things by 
their names. The artistic spirit pre- 
serves this primitive simplicity through 
all the hardening pressure of experi- 
ence; in spite of all the dictionaries it 
must be prepared for a bully to be a 
coward or true love to die. 

It is hard indeed to live always on | 
these high levels; not to see last year’s 
fashions only as dowdy and those of 
the last century as only picturesque. 
Perhaps those who find sublimity in 
mountains and romance in rustic life 
would, without these book-feelings, 
have felt nothing but horror or nasti- 
ness. And it is often positively need- 
ful, if some end is to be gained, that 
it should be seen in a halo of borrowed 
blessedness. The Milanese merchant is 
indeed probably a happier, possibly a 
better, being than he would have been 
under Austrian government, and any 
improvement in our human lot is worth 
fighting for; yet it was the vision of 
no tolerable tradesman, but of a star 
which spilt noble spirits for the Re- 
demption of Italy. If all the Socialist 
can say is true, man’s life would be 
a little easier and a little better under- 
the better conditions he promises; but, 
if we know man, it is not what he will 
then indeed be that must inspire him 
to labor and to sacrifice, but the Per- 
fect State. Yet our very reason for 
this -apotheosis of new bottles into 
which the old wine of mortality must 
still be poured, is that, without it, we 
should make a poor fight against the 
many who, with still less reason, pro- 
claim the old ones were not only better 
but divine. The reformed people must be 
peculiar so long as the old sect is or- 
thodox. Socialism must be puffed as a 
panacea so long as property is unctu- 
ous with an inspired sanction. It was 
because the homely uses of monarchy 
or of aristocracy stalked the stage as 
a divine right of tragedy kings, that 
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the somewhat greater goods of democ- 
racy strutted it as the tragedy republi- 
can mouthing the Rights of Man. If 
the Burkes had always been content to 
talk prose the Shelleys could always 
have written poetry, and there need 
have been no tragedy at all. Unfortu- 
nately, tragedies born of rhetoric, 
though they should be melodramas, 
have unhappy endings, where many 
slay and are slain. “The eighteenth 
century,” says Croce (Logica, p. 369) 
“mathematical, abstract, intellectualist, 
rationalist, unhistorical: the century of 
reformers and at last of Jacobins, was 
the legitimate offspring of that Car- 
tesian philosophy which mistakes the 
logic of mathematics for the logic of 
philosophy. France, which was the 
country of its birth and greatest popu- 
larity, owes to it perhaps more than to 
anything else that she is typically the 
country of the abstract intellect.” 

My summary of the whole matter 
would be this. When I overhear my- 
self and other people discussing poli- 
tics or morals in railway carriages and 
newspapers, common-rooms or public- 
houses, I am often conscious of an ob- 
scure irritation, a sense that the whole 
method is at fault. And there is no 
doubt a counter-irritation, with which 
we all have our moments of sympathy, 
on the part of the scientific plain man, 
the practical man as he calls himself, 
caused by the intrusion upon him of 
the artistic spirit with its refusal to 
accept classifications, principles, and 
formulas. I have tried to explain to 
myself these mysterious antipathies by 
suggesting that there may be two ways 
of thinking: one proper to inanimate 
subject-matter, where individuality is 
of no account, or to those cases, if 
there be any, when we may treat liv- 
ing beings as mere instruments, not ends 
in themselves; the other attempting, 
by a sympathetic imagination, to deal 
with those developing individualities to 
whom the symbols of the understand- 
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ing are fundamentally inadequate. 

I have chosen the expression “artis- 
tic attitude” to describe the last of 
these; for if art is anything it is essen- 
tially sympathy with individuality, the 
attempt to adjust our feelings to their 
proper objects, to feel what the object — 
for itself is; while science is the calcu- 
lation of the lifeless. Artistic intuition 
recognizes the individual only; and, as 
individual, nothing else recognizes that. 
At all events, the clear artistic intui- 
tion of the individual is the necessary 
foundation for any other relation, theo- 
retical or practical, that we may pro- 
pose to initiate with him. 

And the artistic spirit, thus defined, 
leads I think to the truly moral spirit 
and the truly religious spirit; for it is 
the sympathy likely to make a man 
contributory to the happiness of others, 
and likely to make him unselfishly 
happy in their well-being, and in the 
vital processes of the universe, what- 
ever his own misfortunes. But moral- 
ists have been apt to mistake it, be- 
cause they have been apt to mistake 
their own task. They have thought it 
their province to demonstrate moral 
principles, and to impose them upon 
the idle conscience, instead of formu- 
lating for the intellect the intuitive 
moral judgments which are lived 
rather than thought by the good man. 

Fauny Burney has preserved for us 
Dr. Johnson’s supreme pronouncement 
in artistic criticism, which I should 
like transferred to the criticism of iife. 
“There are three distinct kinds of 
judges: the first are those who know 
no rules but pronounce entirely from 
their natural taste and feelings; the 
second are those who know and judge 
by rules; and the third are those who 
know but are above the rules. These 
last are those you should wish to satis- 
fy. Next to them rate the natural 
judges; but ever despise those opinions 
that are formed by the rules.” 

EB. F. Carvitt. 
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FORTUNA CHANCE. 


By James Prior. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 
Viorrix VEL VINDEX 

Mr. Justice Bond refused to return 
to the bench, resolute in the opinion 
that one so deeply and publicly acces- 
sory to crime as himself could not de- 
cently hold the scales of justice for 
others. Therefore declining a cere- 
monial return to the judges’ lodgings 
he retired as quietly as might be into 
private life. Roland was taken back 
to jail, and it happened that Ethan was 
being led across the yard at the same 
time. He was ghastly pale, but stared 
his enemy in the face with an effront- 
ery between the furious and the ironi- 
eal. 

“Your servant, my sweet pretty sugar 
gentleman. Glad I am here to see you 
here. I’ve that dear precious love for 
ye. It’s that great and mighty that if 
I can on’y see you fust atween cart 
and string I’ll dance joyfal at my own 
hanging; no minuet, mind ye, this time, 
but a ranting jig.” 

“Yo’ll jig it,” said his warder roughly, 
“out o’ question; and so will this tother 
young jail-bird. For if he don’t 
hang for murder he’s bound to hang 
for traison, which is the surest and 
genteelist road of ’em all up to Gal- 
lers Hill.” 

“Then I'll die laughing like a true 
Romany chal. Alfa wain’t have me 
and she can’t have you. I don’t taste 
no difference there to fight about.” 

Roland passed on, pale but collected, 
with other things in mind than the 
resenting of Gipsy jibes. 

“Hoho! you’re afeard, my fine Gaujo 
gentleman. You likes the gen-teel 
minuet on the solid ground; the randy 
jig in the air ain’t to your Gaujo taste. 
Lookee! the bold Gipsy lad’ll show ye 
how ’tis done.” 


To the chink of his handcuffs Ethan 
tripped it lightly, jiggishly, riggishly, 
would-be merrily down to the jail door. 
Roland gave no sign of seeing, much 
less admiring or envying the perform- 
ance. They entered the jail. Roland 
was led on to his private chamber, 
where his mother and Alfa awaited 
him; Ethan was stopped at the en- 
trance to the men’s common ward. He 
looked after his fellow-prisoner and a 
spasm of pure hate writhed his face, 
obliterating the skin-deep jollity of his 
mockery. 

He passed the evening in drinking 
from a bottle of hollands fetched for 
him by the under-turnkey. When he 
was well primed he took his fiddle and 
bow out of a deep pouch in the lining 
of his cloak, and bought the attendant 
with a dram to remove his handcuffs 
for a few minutes while he played. 
One of the strings was broken but he 
did without it. As he tuned up and 
began to play the other criminals gath- 
ered round, all but two, a broken- 
hearted debtor and his decent half- 
starved wife. The jail being a quite 
new erection attempted among other 
improvements a separation between 
the unmarried male and female pris- 
oners. Still it provided a motley as- 
sembly of the criminal and the hapless, 
the young and the old, the well dressed 
and the squalid, the jovial and the des- 
perate, the condemned and the untried, 
with two other women, gin-drinking 
sluts, the wives or mistresses of pris- 
oners. Before that audience, note for 
note without effort of memory, Ethan 
went scherzando through the rhythmic 
mazes of the strange dance of death 
which he had conceived and performed 
at the “Admiral Anson” on the night 
of the murder, and with a _ wilder 
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abandonment, a more derisive pathos, 
a more desperate mirth, an insaner 
playfulness and a mockery yet weirder. 
The listeners generally recognized the 
dancishness of the music; several be- 
gan to shuffle their feet, some pres- 
ently to take one another by the waist 
and skip outright. One ragged rough- 
chinned old villain especially entered 
into the fun of it. He clutched a fel- 
low-prisoner round the middle, and 
despite his heavily ironed wrists and 
ankles frisked it with a grotesque nim- 
bleness. He had been expeditiously 
condemned to death the day before for 
coining, and the partner of his dance 
was a smooth well-dressed youth under 
the same sentence for filching a six- 
penny purse with a shilling in it. The 
harsh jangle of their chains, the men’s 
and women’s coarse laughter mingled 
with the fluent mock-passion of the 
strings. 

Suddenly, with jag and jerk, the 
Gipsy ceased playing and left the danc- 
ers surprised into dancing on. He put 
his bow and fiddle under his foot and 
trod them into splinters. Then he 
drank to this toast: 

“To mine and Roly Surety’s merry 
duetty atop o’ Gallers Hill.” 

He emptied the bottle to “Alfa Lee; 
may her death be as slow to her as 
how mine is quick to me.” By then, 
what with the music and the brandy 
and the despair, he was quite drunk. 
“IT would ha saved his sweet lordship 
and the pretty hangman so much 
trouble, but that fool keeper followed 
me and so got what I meant for the 
tother.” 

To this impromptu confession he de- 
liberately added another next day be- 
fore two magistrates. He made it 
clear that Abel Marrott’s last act was 
an attempt to save Roland at the ex- 
pense of his own life. 

Baron Prawle took the rest of the 
Crown cases after the nisi prius busi- 
ness, but thought well to defer passing 
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that barbarous sentence of “hanged, 
drawn and quartered” upon Roland. 
The young man’s innocence of the 
blacker crime laid to his charge being 
proved, general sympathy and the in- 
fluence of his new-found parentage and 
kindred got him indulgence for the of- 
fence which was technically graver, 
but really little more than a boyish es- 
capade, and the King was graciously 
pleased to extend his favor to him by 
a nolle prosequi. He married Alfa, and 
lived with her on an estate purchased 
for him by his father in Derbyshire 
half-way between Kirby and Ashover. 

Mr. Bond, having resigned his judge- 
ship, wooed Fortuna to marriage or re- 
marriage. He saw everything else 
through, then spoke out. It was the 
first of October and there had been a 
sharp frost in the night, the first of the 
season. 

“My lord——” she answered. 

The ex-judge reminded her that he 
had relinquished the title. 

“Sir, I have been told and have al- 
ways believed, that I am married al- 
ready. Have you anything to say 
against that?’ 

No, nothing; nothing  utterable. 
What he had once so passionately de- 
clared to be a true marriage he could 
not then dispute. The trite legalities 
which in an ordinary way would have 
flown to meet him were so immediately 
beaten down by instincts and sensibili- 
ties of a stronger wing, that they never 
left the ground. 

“Perhaps you hold that I am a 
widow ?” 

“How can I, Fortuna, of all men?” 

“Does anybody?’ 

“Nobody, if you do not.” 

“I? Oh, widow is not so pretty a 
name that I would be the first to give 
it to myself. Then since I am not a 
widow, it appears to me that marriage 
with the man who married me in ’25 
would be superfluous and with any 
other man bigamous.” 





He bowed to her ruling; could do no 
otherwise. He might neither invite 
her to make a ceremonious acknowl- 
edgment of a past irregularity, nor to 
live with him in what would have had 
the appearance to the world of a scan- 
dalous intimacy. There was in truth 
ample excuse for the lawyer’s doubt 
about the validity of their union, but 
not the lover's. During the assizes 
Mistress Alliott had taken the opportu- 
nity, without her niece’s privity, to 
consult a learned special pleader, a 
Catholic. The only fixed part of his 
opinion was a doubt whether there had 
been sufficient cohabitation. Mistress 
Alliott delicately hinted the existence 
of a child. He shook his head, and 
finally opined that it might amount to 
a marriage for some purposes if not 
for others. Being asked which some 
and which others, he suggested that 
the parties might bring a collusive ac- 
tion to settle—or unsettle it. And that 
was all Mistress Alliott got for her 
guinea. 

On that same October ist came 
Master Trivett from Nottingham with 
the quarterly interest, and Press, after 
dallying for twenty years, consented 
to ride behind him to the parsonage at 
an hour’s notice and make a marriage 
of it. When they returned, she for- 
tified herself with a pinch of snuff on 
the door-mat, left her husband there 
and went in to her mistress. 

“Prithee, ma’am,” she said, and curt- 
sied, “I’ve two askings to ask you.” 

“What may they be?’ 

“The first is that you'll be pleased 
once to call me Mistress Trivett, so I 
may tell how I like of it.” 

“Mistress Trivett, I wish you and 
Master Trivett joy with all my heart,” 
said Fortuna, and kissed her maid very 
kindly on each cheek, 


“It sounds vilely ancient. So my 


second asking is that you’ll be pleased 
never again to call me anything but 
Press. 


And now ma’am, ’twas on my 
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tongue’s end this morning to bid my 
poor pennyworth call you Mistress 
Bond.” 

“You would have done ill; I am 
still Mistress Surety, and shall always 
be.” 

“You told me last night, ma’am that 


” 


But here Press stopped, turned and 
looked at the door, saw that it had a 
keyhole, stooped and whispered in For- 
tuna’s ear. 

“It holds true, Press,” answered For- 
tuna. 

Press knitted her brows at her mis- 
tress as if she were trying to read 
small print. 

“Then why not Mistress Bond, 
ma’am?” 

Fortuna sat down and seemed to be 
choosing. At last she said: 

“IT am only forty-one.” 

“And don’t hardly seem thirty-one,” 
said Press, “now you have gotten your 
color back.” 

“Forty-one and some odd months. 
Little hands are strong, Press. I 
should not like my Roland to be pushed 
never so little from me.” 

“Pugh! he’s eight mile off a’ready 
with the push of two full-grown Gipsy 
hands. If you told me you didn’t want 
to begin again with slobbering-bibs 
and suck-bottles I could understand it; 
but it’s in my mind, ma’am, as you’ve 
deceived me just a-purpose to get rid 
of me. You’ve taught me, what I never 
knew before, how like I am to a fool. 
And I was thinking, marry come up, 
to bring some mite of understanding 
into this precious partnership 0’ 
mine.” 

She went out of the room before 
Fortuna could answer. 

“Where are you going to, my pretty 
maid?” screamed the parrot after her. 

I am afraid that Master Trivett’s 
next quarter of an hour with his bride 
was a bad one. 

Roland too had been misled by his 
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expectation of Fortuna’s ambiguous 
words. He had not doubted that a 
public avowal of his father’s and 
mother’s marriage would immediately 
ensue upon his own. Disappointed of 
that, he would fain have had her go 
and live with him and Alfa or at least 
take a commodious house near them. 
To his surprise, somewhat to his dis- 
pleasure, she refused to do either. He 
did not consider it a sufficient excuse 
that her flowers would not bear trans- 
planting. She as firmly and on no bet- 
ter ground declined her aunts’ invita- 
tion to Ashover. 

Mr. Bond rented a farmhouse in 
Kirkby parish, such as he could get, 
but very unsuitable as the neighbor- 
hood thought to the dignity of an ex- 
judge; and it was his daily custom to 
walk or slowly ride past her cottage, 
if perchance he might catch a glimpse 
of her at her window or see her work- 
ing in her garden or even speak to her 
over the hedge. She never invited him 
in, but for many years she never once 
failed to show herself to him from 
one place or another. Father and son 
met but seldom, and I do not think they 
were ever quite at ease in each other’s 
presence. The remembrance of that 
trial and what led up to it would never, 
I think, be quite out of their minds. 
The father could hardly help looking 
on the son as a judge, and the son on 
the father as something very like the 
accomplice of his real errors and 
the suborner of his false accusa- 
tions. 

Fortuna’s aunts effected a reconcilia- 
tion between her brother and her. But 
she never saw him again; he died ten 
years later of wounds received at the 
battle of Leuthen and left her his con- 
siderable wealth. Alfa’s father per- 
ished more obscurely in the Scottish 
campaign. Roland made every in- 
quiry, but could never learn whether 
he died of flux or fever or more hero- 
like by the hand of a fellow-man. All 
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that was known was that Basil Lee 
no longer answered to his name at the 
muster of his company. 

After five years of such sober bliss 
as matrimony could afford him Master 
Trivett departed this life. As soon as 
he was put underground—buried in 
woollen as per affidavit—and his af- 
fairs settled, his widow drove to the 
Nook, let herself in, paid the lady’s- 
maid in office her only half-earned 
yearly wage out of her own pocket, 
gave her an hour to pack up her alls, 
and sent her off in the post-chaise in 
which she herself had arrived. Then 
she changed her own dress for a wait- 
ing-woman’s cap, tucker, white linen 
jacket and petticoat, went in to Fortuna 
and made her a_ waiting-woman’s 
curtsy. 

“My humble duty to you, ma’am,” 
she said. “I am Widow Trevitt now, 
and at liberty for your service on the 
same terms as afore. 

“You will always have your own way 
with me, Press,” said Fortuna, and 
threw a bunch of keys on to the table 
that stood between them, 

“Then, ma’am, please to come up to 
your chamber at once, and I'll curl 
your hair as it hain’t been done of 
these five years. Your last woman 
seems to have thought that round- 
eared caps was doomed to be in for 
everlasting. And only us waiting- 
wenches wear white aprons now. Be- 
sides your gown is full plain enough, 
and the sleeves are a good inch and a 
half out o’ the fashion. But I promise 
you, ma’am, you shall have a gown 
ready for to-morrow’s dinner as modish 
as any at the last birth-night.” 

At that a litle fair-haired child with 
large dark eyes came from behind For- 
tuna’s hoop, holding the head of a doll 
in one dimpled hand and the body in 
the other. 

“My humble service to you, little 
missy,” said Press. 

“We call her Fortuna,” said her mis- 
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tress. “If the next is a girl I wish her 
to be called Angel.” 

The little one walked up to Press, 
earrying her dolly high in each hand, 
head and body. 

“*Ook!” she sang gravely. 
boke!” 

“Give baby to Press, Mistress For- 
tuna,” said the waiting-woman; 
“Press’ll soon mend her.” The doll 
was confided to her without doubt or 
delay. “If you please, ma’am, your 
hair must wait a litle while.” 

Fortuna laughed, saying: 

“You have gotten a mistress at last, 
Press, I can well see.” 

Mr. Bond aged apace, but still he 
rode by. Sometimes Fortuna had a 
little Fortuna with her and sometimes 
a little Oliver; for whom he now and 
then brought gifts—Dutch toys, whirli- 
gigs, hobby-horses and sugar-plums, as 
well as watches and trinkets. Once 
and only once he took the liberty and 
begged to kiss little Mistress For- 
tuna. Her grandmother held her above 
the hedge and he saluted her, hat off, 
as if she had been the greatest lady in 
the land. There came however a day 
at length when he neither walked nor 
rode. Fortuna made immediate inquiry 
and learnt that he was dangerously ill. 


“Baby 
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She at once went to his house, took a 
wife’s place and nursed him with all 
tenderness through a lingering illness. 
When the end was at hand—she had 
just given him his last ineffectual dose 
—he said in the faint whisper of a 
spent voice: 

“Darling, I have been much trouble 
to you.” 

“You mean this apothecary’s vial 
business ?” 

“T mean all, all, from first to last.” 

“Dear, these six months of wifehood 
have made up for everything.” 

“Fortuna, my wife!” 

“Oliver, my husband!” 

She put her ringed hand upon his, 
hers so warm and full of life on his so 
cold and numb, and before she re- 
moved it he was dead. 

She long survived him, but at last 
she too died and was buried in the 
same grave with him in Kirkby 
churchyard. To the meagre, dateless 
and, as it were, waiting inscription 
“Oliver Bond” on the upper part of the 
tombstone, “Fortuna Bond” was then 
added below, a timid addition as it was 
read by most. Only a few eyes per- 
ceived that the light-cut scroll-work 
which united the two names was in the 
form of a true-lover’s-knot. 


THE EnNp. 





LIFE-PIECES FROM ARIZONA. 


“Did you ever see Faro played, 
Judge?” 

It was in the “Stope” of the Yavapai 
Club, in Prescott, Arizona, an arrange- 
ment in architecture which gives the 
effect of a stope in a mine—fitting 
tribute of the citizens of a mining 
town to the industry which give it be- 
ing—that the tenderfoot asked the 
question. That tenderfoot was myself. 

I had travelled too far for too many 
years to “make a break” carelessly; 


but I did it that evening when the 
glasses were being filled. There was 
the Judge, as dignified and well- 
groomed a Cadi as you could find be- 
tween San Francisco and Temple Bar; 
and even the most astute of observers 
would not have associated him with the 
Faro bank and the song-and-dance that 
cheered the rough-necks, the round- 
heads, and the Cousin Jacks when they 
came out from the reef and the corral 
to “shoot up” some fun in Pres- 
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or 


cott, Tucson, Globe, Tombstone, 
Phoenix, 

But there was the Judge, and there 
was I; and I had not said quite what 
I meant. I had intended to ask in 
polite phrase which could not raise 
ribald laughter, “Did you ever play 
Faro, Judge?” In the circumstances 
that would have been enough to make 
the stope resound, but to ask him if he 
had seen it played was like asking a 
Missourian if he had ever heard of the 
Missouri River. 

But they were of the right stuff, 
those noble souls of the Yavapai Club. 
I saw one man turn and lean with sud- 
den weakness on the shoulder of a 
robust visiting Army officer. Another 
closed his eyes, as though he could not 
bear the dim light of the stope. A 
third dropped his glass on the bar and 
looked helplessly around. Two in the 
rear made for the door like miners 
from a lighted fuse; but all the rest 
stood as though [ had thrown a gun 
at them and said, “Hands up!” And 
no man looked at me save one. As 
though I had suddenly and unwillingly 
been stripped before them, they turned 
away their heads, 

Benevolent, reflective, compassion- 
ate, the Judge stood and looked at me. 
His eye watered a little, his gaze 
seemed to go through me to something 
beyond; he held his glass of simple 
dope—sarsaparilla, I think it was—as 
you would a bunch of flowers given 
to you in broad daylight by one who 
knew that your self-possession would 
be sufficient for the occasion, and then 
he answered. “Some—once.” And that 
was all. 

But it was enough. Prescott is still 
laughing. They told it to John Lindell, 
who keeps the Palace Hotel, and who, 
that very day, had dragged up the dis- 
earded Faro bank from the cellar of a 
vacant saloon he had, and showed me 
how the game was played in his Hall 
of Pleasure but a few years ago; and 
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John Lindell rose up and guffawed, 
and said, “Oh, Hell!" quite often, 

To the Judge, of all men in Arizona, 
I had said that thing; to the Judge, 
who was of those who elevated Faro 
into a Territorial institution with a na- 
tional notoriety, in the days gone by. 
“Some—once,” he said with that double 
meaning which, offering an intellectual 
truth in the vernacular, would in the 
straight language of a lexicon be quali- 
fication for that Ananias Club of which 
Mr. Roosevelt is the critic. 

Had he ever scen Faro played? Is 
not the history of Arizona the tale of 
Faro and the Law? Those who were 
the children of the law visited at the 
House of Faro, and those who were 
quickened at Faro came to be Lords 
of the Law—or its victims. The Judge 
was one of these, the Lords of the 
Law. He had lived in Arizona in the 
days when the cattle-rustler, the miner, 
and the cowpuncher held his money 
lightly, and his life as lightly as the 
range-rider held the bridle-rein of his 
mustang; when the freebooter held up 
the Wells Fargo Express or the United 
States mail; when there was no court 
with any real existence except the 
court of the Lightning Hand, the only 
appeal from which was the lariat over 
the limb of a tree, provided by an of- 
fended public, who decided that the 
Lightning Hand had gone too far! 

But Faro, that mystery of the Whole 
Western Outfit, has been overwhelmed 
by the flood of civilization, as com- 
pletely as was the Egyptian Pharaoh 
by the waves of the Red Sea. No 
longer do the miners, the desert toilers, 
and the range-riders “freight” into 
Tucson, Prescott, or Phoenix from the 
heat and the dust and rough-neck toil, 
to spoil the Egyptians, to “shoot up 
the town.” No longer does the barking 
gun make the bar-room ring with the 
roaring high spirits of the sons 
of the desert who, before they were 
the sons of the Arizona desert, were 
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sons of Alabama, Kentucky, California, 
Minnesota, or Connecticut. The 
dance-hall, the Faro bank, and the 
girls, who were the signs of prosperity 
of the mining camp and the city that 
lived on the mining camp, no longer 
“turn the hose” on the Cousin Jacks 
and the bronco-buster of the palaces 
of ribald joy. What I said to the 
Judge that made Prescott laugh—at 
me in one way and at the Judge in an- 
other—might have been said to fifty 
men in Arizona I had met, now at the 
top of the legal, or the railway, or the 
banking tree. Men in high positions, 
once in jumpers and leather cha- 
pararos and sombreros, were Faro play- 
ers, and some were even professional 
gamblers, in the old days; and those 
days are not so far away; for a man 
is a pioneer in Arizona who has been 
there twenty years, and he is an old 
resident if he has been there ten years. 
They were one with—and at the top 
of—the life as it was; and they are one 
with, and at the top of, the life as it is. 

It may be trite to say that packing 
the gun is a menace to civilization, 
but it is worth repeating. The other 
day, just before I arrived at Castle 
Hot Springs, two men had a dispute 
about payment for a mining claim. 
The dispute was only over a sum of 
money which did not represent a 
week’s board and lodging. They met 
in the hills. Both were armed. They 
spat fire with their tongues for an in- 
stant, and then they opened fire with 
their guns. One was killed, the other 
went to the hospital terribly wounded. 
And there are districts where the 
criminal calendar is swollen enor- 
mously by gun packing. In one judicial 
area—I need not give the name—there 
were twenty-eight murders last year. 
This was in a population of eight or 
nine thousand people. The Judge who 
had jurisdiction there told me of a 
very dramatic case where a man 
charged with causing the death of two 
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girls by drowning, but generally be- 
lieved to be innocent, was shot in a 
sensational way while in _ prison. 
Someone entered the chambers of the 
Judge, which overlooked the jail hos- 
pital, where the prisoner was confined, 
waited for hours—as the ashes of 
cigars, etc., in the chamber showed— 
and then at dawn, when the prisoner 
could be seen through the hospital 
window, the unknown, but not unsus- 
pected avenger of a wrong never com- 
mitted, shot his victim dead in his bed. 
Then he quietly left the Judge’s cham- 
bers with his gun, and got away in 
safety. 

And yet to sojourn in the happy 
cities of Phoenix or Prescott, or to stay 
in such blessed retreats from the 
world’s cares as Castle Hot Springs, 
in Yavapai County, or at Ingleside, 
near Phoenix, out by Camelback Moun- 
tain, is but to impress the sojourner 
with the feeling that here is a land of 
peace and pioneer comfort and safety. 
The Apache, the Mohave, the Piute are 
no longer on the warpath, and the re- 
minders of them may only be found 
in places to which their depredations 
and slaughterings gave a name such 
as Burnt Ranch and Weeping Springs. 
But those days of early settlement 
were as full of danger as of heroism. 
Here is an instance. 

I met at Castle Hot Springs a Roman 
Catholic Bishop. When he first went 
out to the mésas, the cattle ranges, 
and the mines, over fifty years ago, 
there were a handful of people yonder; 
but now, as he told me, they are num- 
bered by the thousands. The young 
priest, with a good Irish name, and a 
soft Irish accent which gives charm to 
a charming nature, and to a tongue 
which is ever adding to the language 
of peace and good-will of the world, 
had dark paths to tread in this land of 
sunlight and blue sky—the heavenly air 
of winter, and the scorching, searching, 
bleaching air of summer. He had a 
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little mission at a place where there 
was an Apache encampment, and here 
he used to come after hard journeys 
to tell the story of the Calvary and 
draw souls to the fold of the church 
which had in him, and has ever had 
(so men say), the unceasing and beauti- 
ful devotion of a great nature. Here, 
when he was not busy with spiritual 
ministrations, he used to gather round 
him some Apache children and make 
sports for them. He wouid put ten- 
cent pieces in the cleft of a stick stuck 
in the ground, and have the little 
braves with bows and arrows shoot 
at the silver coins, getting what they 
shot. They were so wonderfully ex- 
pert, and got so many of his dimes— 
the tiny archers—that he put up nickels 
eventually instead of ten-cent pieces; 
but as they were larger, and couid be 
more easily shot, it was still an ex- 
pensive business to him. But, as he 
said to me, “I loved the little fellows, 
and it was a real pleasure to see them 
get away with my money by their fine 
arrow-play.” 

But I must tell the rest of the story 
in the Bishop’s own words. 

“One day,” said he, “I put on my 
dust-coat and sombrero, and with a 
big walking stick started on the trail 
for a mission I had miles away. I was 
pacing along the heavy trail in the 
boiling sun when I saw in front of 
me a cloud of dust, and I knew it must 
be a number of men riding together. It 
was so. In the dust I soon saw out- 
lined a band of Indians—Apaches, and 
they were in their paint and feathers. 
They were a war-party off on an ex- 
pedition of revenge upon the whites. 
It seems some rough-necks from the 
mines had maltreated and killed two 
of their squaws, and they were out for 
the white man’s blood. It would not 
be merely killing, but torture and mu- 
tilation and the unnameable things. 
They rode more rapidly when they saw 
and came on, fierce but silent. 


me, 
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They surrounded me. [ was hemmed 
in as by a wall. The only way out was 
under the ponies’ bellies, and that was 
the way out for a lizard. I stood still 
and said my prayers—shure there was 
nothing else to do at first. When 
they didn’t kill me at once—and how 
should I know why they didn’t?—I 
began to speak to them in my meagre 
Spanish; but they didn’t understand. 
‘No sabe! No sabe!’ they said. Then 
they talked together in low, stern 
voices, and every now and then one of 
them would say a word which after- 
wards I came to know was death. This 
was repeated again and again. But 
there was much talk, argument, it 
sounded like, and [ noticed one voice— 
voice only, because I could not see its 
owner—talking more than all the 
others. It went on and on, and at least 
I heard all the voices saying the same 
thing. But that voice of the man I 
could not see kept going on, and the 
other voices grew less. Then, at last, 
there was silence. 

“Suddenly, the Chief raised a hand 
and said a word sharply. The trail 
opened out before me, and I was mo- 
tioned to depart. Shure, I didn’t know 
what that departure meant, for ‘twas 
no uncommon thing for a prisoner of 
the Indians to be told to walk away, 
and be shot as he went—shot in the 
back. Now I didn’t like not facing my 
foe, but there it was beyond my power 
to do so. With every step I expected 
to be brought down by a barbed arrow 
that could go through a two-inch board, 
or by a bullet. So I said my prayers 
as hard as I could, so that I shouldn't 
be far from the Kingdom of God when 
the end came. I suppose I got about 
three hundred yards when I heard a 
shout. ‘The end!’ I said to myself, and 
shut my eyes. But they didn’t make 
a St. Sebastian of me. After waiting, 
eyes shut, a moment, I turned; and 
there they were riding away at a gallop 
in a cloud of dust, their arms flying, 
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their shouts ripping the air. I was 
safe, thanks be to God, though they 
burnt many a ranch and killed many 
an innocent on that raid. Oh! the lust 
for killing is an awful thing when it 
gets into a man.” 

“And you never knew how or why 
you were spared, Bishop?” I asked. 

“Oh, I did that! I knew all right at 
last. But it was a long time after- 
wards. One day at a mining camp I 
met an Indian. His face looked fa- 
miliar, but I could not place him. ‘You 
don’t remember me? he said. ‘Oh,’ 
said I, ‘I don’t, then, but there’s some- 
thing in your face—— 

“*The last time you saw it there 
was something on my face,’ he inter- 
rupted. ‘It was paint. Can you re- 
member a war-party of Apaches 
stopped you on the White Rabbit 
Trail?’ ‘I can think of it without shut- 
ting my eyes,’ I answered. ‘I was one 
of them,’ he said, ‘and if it's any 
worth to you, I saved your life.’ ‘But 
how was that? I asked. ‘The others 
wanted to kill and scalp and put you 
under the knives,’ he replied, ‘and 
often did they declare for it while I 
talked to them. I said that you were 
a great medicine man with the whites, 
and that you told them to be good peo- 
ple, and were angry with them when 
they were not good. I told them that 
you were kind to the Indians. But 
that didn’t have much effect. I was in 
trouble in my heart. But at last I told 
them how you had put up the silver 
pieces for the Apache lads to shoot at. 
That talk of the silver pieces was good 
medicine. Then the Chief said that 
you must be a good man, for no whites 
ever gave away money, or did some- 
thing for nothing. If you gave it to the 
Indian children, and asked nothing in 
return, then you must be good; and 
they opened out the trail for you. But 
as they had said death over your head 
as many times as dimes make a dollar, 
there was plenty of death on that ride, 
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but not your death. Hai, yai, there 
was good medicine that day!’ 

“*And the children?” I asked this 
good Indian. 

“Now there is nothing but quail,’ 
the Apache answered, ‘and pigeons and 
rabbits. Here and there is a mountain 
lion or a mule-deer to shoot, but they 
are scarce as springs in the mésa, and 
Wwe are many. There is nothing to kill 
in these days,’ he muttered. [I wnder- 
stood what he meant. Shure, why 
shouldn’t 1? And I’ve told you how it 
is I’m able to be at Castle Hot Springs 
with all this beautiful world around 
me. Was there ever such a place, shut 
out from care, but with all the comfort 
and the peace—the peace of it? And 
the waters that boil the bad out of 
your blood, as you swim in the pools 
that, as you're in them, are filled with 
water which comes streaming up from 
the heart of the earth. And the water 
you drink—lithia, they call it; but I 
think it’s just the pure sap from the 
veins of the earth that keeps emptying 
them out for us. Oh! well, Mr. Parker, 
you'll not be wishin’ to go back from 
here, and back to your political fights 
aml squabbles and the reek of London 
—now will ye?” 

For a minute I did not answer, and 
he raised both hands with a gesture 
of admonition. “There, I know what 
you’re thinkin’. The smell of the 
greasewood and the mesquite and the 
palo-verdes come to you, and makes 
you dream; and the flower of the oca- 
tilla beckons you, and the crucifixion 
cactus thorn reminds ye of the sorrows 
of the world, and the peace that’s to be 
got by not bending the knee to it; and 
the Spanish bayonet shakes its clusters 
at you, and the sahaura stands like a 
sentinel to salute you, and the blessed 
sun shines, and you live in a little 
circle of peace, and yet with all the 
world spreading out beyond you; and 
you don’t want to go. And, shure, it 
would only be duty that would make 
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you! But duty must be done. Ah, 


well it must!’ 


When the Arizona bronco wishes to 
be safe for you and for himself, he is 
the safest thing in the world; and when 
he wishes to be unsafe, life is a merry 
chance. I went up and down trails in 
Arizona which were almost perpendicu- 
lar, and rough and stone-strewn, too; 
but there was little danger, for the 
bronco has, not the “ten pound,” but 
the “thousand pound” look! His nose 
is to the ground, his eyes fastened on 
the trail, his footsteps the most beauti- 
fully careful thing the mind can con- 
ceive. One foot placed before another 
eases, preserves the balance, adjusts 
the weight for another; and all this 
wonderful machinery of equipoise, 
stability, and safety you feel working 
under you like a delicate machine. Yet 
this sage pioneer of the trail, with his 
meticulous care of you and himself, was 
just a wild range-pony, hunted down by 
the range-rider, driven, coaxed, or 
duped into a corral, broken, saddled, 
bridled, and ridden all in one hour; 
wrenched out of his wildness, having 
his heart broken, and made into a slave 
while you would eat your breakfast. 
He is not a beauty, he is just a mon- 
grel; but his legs and his feet are made 
of iron and steel, and the work he 
does over awful trails, in a rough and 
ragged country, strewn with stones 
and flints and boulders and lava and 
scrub, week after week, month after 
month, and year after year, would spoil 
the legs of a thoroughbred in three 
days. 

Watch him with his pursuers after 
him, coming down Goat Mountain, the 
wild thing that never knew any call 
except the snorting whistle of his kind 
among the mesquite, greasewood, and 
buck-nut bushes. He flies down from 
the Mountain as though a hundred 
devils were after him, leaping sure- 
footedly with the spring of a jack-rab- 
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bit over and down a country made for 
mountain goats. He is running for his 
life—for his life and for his freedom. 
But behind him are the bronco ponies 
whose hearts were broken last month, 
or last year, or five years ago, ridden 
by those who break ponies every week, 
and who would scale the Egyptian 
pyramids on a bronco for a wager. 
And when you get the bronco-buster, 
like John Hardy, of Hardy’s Ranch, 
and George, the shy one, who reads 
Kipling in his leisure hours and does 
things that Kipling’s men would do, 
and Ramon, the deft one with the 
lariat, and Chico, the smoothest Mexi- 
can that ever gentled a mustang, you 
have got a hunt that will get its quarry 
and take its “brush” for a dead cer- 
tainty. That is an undefeatable com- 
bination, for the horses that are ridden 
by Hardy and George and Chico know 
their work—the work of riding down 
and busting broncos—as well as their 
masters. With the automatic precision 
ef a machine, to which is added the 
shrewd ingenuity of a cat, they take 
their share in the capture of their old 
wild comrades; with the chuckling 
knowledge of a young married woman 
who draws her old school-mate into the 
toils where she has become a willing 
slave. I am certain that George’s big 
bronco had a real joy when the lariat 
caught the mouse-colored mustang 
around the neck and shoulders; for 
then, with the precision of an automa- 
ton, George’s bronco laid back gently 
on his haunches and pulled with the 
steadiness of an elephant. A little 
forward, a little back, easing here, or 
hugely pulling there, he played his part 
with a wise, intelligent certainty; and 
it was no trifling job either busting 
that mouse-colored mustang, for, as 
the Scotch say, “She was a fair de’il.” 

The lariat soon caught her, but that 
was only the beginning. She fought, 
she struck, she bit, she plunged in 
fury, only to find George’s bronco im- 
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movable and masterful. Flap, flap, 
flap, went the saddle blanket, or mat, 
swung by Chico against her side, to get 
her used to the touch of the saddle: 
and the mouse-colored mustang went 
mad. Up in the air with her back bent 
like a cat, out with her heels like a 
catapult, forward with the hoof like a 
moose facing her pursuer. But down 
at last, and a fierce bit between the 
jaws; not, however, until her teeth had 
done their work on George’s arm. Now 
the saddle and the gate of the corral 
are opened; and Chico’s big job begins 
—Chico to ride the mouse-colored mus- 
tang for the first time. 

They say there are people who can 
ride better than Chico. His compadres 
were a little skeptical of his riding, 
though they all agree that if any horse 
could stand a man near him that man 
was Chico. However that might be, 
the mouse-colored mustang, whose 
heart was full of war and hatred, could 
have given the best bronco-buster in 
the country a cheerful and checkered 
half-hour. Once she nearly had Chico 
off, but those windmill arms, the lithe 
body that swayed to left, to right, 
backwards and forwards, loose in the 
saddle but never leaving it, the eye 
that never failed, the determination 
that never wavered, achieved the mas- 
tery of the mouse-colored mustang. 

I do not know if even yet the mouse- 
colored mustang is tamed, or will ever 
be other than a bucking bronco to the 
end of her days. The morning after 
she was “busted” she had to be ridden 
from the corral of the home ranch, and 
she was as great a devil as when, the 
day before, they drew the cinch tight 
around her body, which had never be- 
fore known the touch of human hand. 
As Hardy looked at her, cunning and 
malevolent and low, with a soul of 
revolt, the beast’s soul at its worst, he 
said, “God, how she hates herself!’ 
and then after a pause: “She hates 
herself to death. I’ve seen ’em like 
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that. Look at her dragging on that 
rope, strangling her own life out. 
Loosen the lariat, Chico. Hell, how 
she hates herself!” 

It was all so human, the low-class 
beast like the low-class hunran being, 
hating itself like the rattlesnake which, 
angered by the stabbing circle of 
cholla heads which the road-runners, 
the long-legged birds of the road, have 
placed around it to imprison it, strikes 
its fangs again and again into its own 
body. So it was with the mouse-col- 
ored mustang; so it was with some 
mouse-souled people of the depths. 

But they were not all mouse-colored 
mustangs. There was the roan, and 
there was the bay, which had their 
moment of rebellion, but were con- 
quered, and afterwards became “good 
people.” There was the little gray 
mare, the pretty thing with the square 
forehead, the beautiful eye, the legs like 
a woman’s wrist, and the long sliding 
trot—the longest sliding trot I ever 
saw. The hearts of all of us went out to 
the shapely, wild gray. She was a 
lady. It was a joy to see her make 
her protest with the nimblest heels 
that ever shot rearward. She was not 
sullen, or malevolent, or bad; she was 
a trembling, nervous, excited wild 
thing, and nevermore should she run 
the ranges in freedom. She was to be 
the slave of man. She bucked, of 
course she bucked—what shouid a lady 
do but make a protest against her cap- 
tivity? And almost I wished that she 
had tumbled Chico on his head; though 
that would have been bad for her in 
the end; for as he rode her up the dry, 
stony bed of the arroya she went like 
the wind, bucking, bucking, bucking! 
Down the stony trough of the arroya 
she came again with that long, sliding, 
springing trot; and again with the 
lightness and stretch of the chase. But 
now she listened to Chico when he 
talked to her; and eh, but Chico had a 
way with him! 
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The next day I saw her ridden again, 
and, as in honor bound, she bucked 
once, twice, a half-dozen times; but 
then it was all over. Up the bed of the 
arroya, down the reaches of sand and 
greasewood and sagebrush she came, 
angry and sorry, perhaps, but not 
more spiteful than I would have her 
be. I wonder who will ride her, the 
little dappled gray, the petite, the fine 
little thing, with the legs like the wrist 
of a woman. They broke her heart; 
but what nice people the heart-broken 
people are, and how much happiness 
they give, having forgotten to be happy 
themselves. I have a picture some- 
where of Hardy and George, and 
Chico and Ramon, and the mouse-col- 
ored mustang, and the little gray. They 
are the real thing after their kind. 

Hardy and Chico are out branding 
eattle now, their guns on their hips, 
the lariat at the saddle, living the big 
pioneer life—not so big as it once was, 
but pretty big still; for Arizona is not 
a settled place with its 113,000 square 
miles, its 205,000 of population, and 
its poor little hundred square miles of 
water, every drop of which has its 
value; and where the cattle-man and 
the prospector are still the most con- 
spicuous features. The man who drove 
the stage used to complete the triangle 
of the most conspicuous features, but 
he is a less important and sensational 
figure than he was once. The railway 
has taken the place of the main stage 
route since 1877. There are over 2,000 
miles of railway constructed in Ari- 
zona, and it is no longer a sensational 
occupation to be a stage driver; but 
there are districts still where he is an 
important figure, though he no longer 
lives in the white light of danger. 
Nearly everybody of importance in 
Arizona drove a stage, kept a saloon, 
or ran a Faro bank in the old days; 
and when I look back upon the men I 
met there, who began that way—or 
“that a-way,” as they say in Arizona 





wilds—and who are now big, generous, 
reputable citizens, filling big useful 
places in the life which they have 
helped to develop, I take off my hat. 

One hundred square miles of water 
and 113,000 square miles of land! The 
wild storms of July and the freshets 
which cut their way through deep 
channels of the earth, and then the 
sudden drought—two long months of 
rainless life. Here and there a little 
river, now and then a spring, and the 
barrow-cactus with its moisture to 
save in a last resort; but Nature in her 
sternest, giving life scantily from her 
barren breast, yet smiling with the 
brightest sun that ever shone; singing 
with the warmest stars that ever made 
vocal the firmament; holding wealth 
untold in gold and silver and copper, 
and yielding her riches to those who 
have courage enough to love her. 


Yes, the stage-driver as he was is 
gone. In the days when the carrying 
of the United States mail was thrown 
open to auction, mail gangs formed at 
Washington, or elsewhere, whose oper- 
ations are now happily extinct, played 
an ugly part in the history of Arizona, 
as in other States. Their form of 
boodling was to contract to drive the 
stage over the mail route every day in 
the week; and they drove it, maybe, 
three days in the week, getting four 
days of illegitimate profit out of the 
seven. Some of their stage-drivers had 
a lack of courage which could not be 
called cowardice, and which certainly 
was not cynical indolence. 

“Bill,” I said to one who had driven 
stage in the old days, “were you ever 
held up?” 

“Oh, plenty!” he answered. 

“You were never hurt?” 

“IT never packed a gun all the time 
I drove a stage,” he replied. “Never 
was hurt nothin’.” 

“When they held up the stage what 
did you do, Bill?” 
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“When they held up the stage I held 
up my hands,” he answered. “I just 
said to them, ‘Boys, you got me. You 
know what there is, and you know 
what to do with it;’ and they took it 
and went.” 

“Killing some of the passengers first, 
perhaps?” I asked. 

“P’r’aps, if they was too hard of 
hearing, and didn’t get their hands up!” 

I have my own ideas about Bill; and 
when he told me that after the stage 
had been held up on his route a dozen 
times the owners decided to abandon 
it, I realized that Bill was of too 
gentle and pliable a nature to give a 
company assurance of stage-driving 
which was in strong sympathy with 
law and order. Bill is poor in pocket 
still. I wonder if he is merely unfortu- 
nate, or whether he is the child of 
penalty. 

Such a land is a land of nomads, and 
of the few people there very many are 
always moving on the journey from 
Hope to Hope, from Illusion to Illu- 
sion, from Rainbow Tip of Promise to 
Rainbow Tip of Promise. It is not 
alone the prospector who keeps mov- 
ing, but how many people go from odd 
jobs to odd jobs—from Globe to Tuc- 
son, from Tucson to Tombstone, from 
Tombstone to Phoenix, from Phoenix 
to Yuma; always moving; unkempt 
stragglers, sunburnt, lean and poor, 
padding the eternal hope. Sometimes 
they travel in the guise of health-seek- 
ing. More than once I had a shrewd 
suspicion that health-seeking was only 
another name for that incurable 
disease which the Germans call “Wan- 
derlust.” But one case at Goat Ranch, 
not far from Castle Hot Springs, struck 
and touched me. There in a hollow 
between the high hills near to a water- 
spring was a wagon outspanned, and 
one or two little shreds of tent, the 
horses hobbled near by. I went down 
to speak to the owner or occupant. A 
bright-eyed, kind-faced woman peered 
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out at me from beneath the canvas top 
of the wagon. 

“I’m house-cleaning,” she said. “My 
man’s away up the trail, and [I just 
thought I’d put things straight.” 

One would have thought her the wife 
of a small farmer in New England, for 
the floor of the wagon and every bit 
of the wood had just been scrubbed 
and wiped, and the improvised 
cupboards were clean and neat. On 
the greasewood scrub were hung 
the blankets and “comforters” to 
air; in the little shred of a tent were 
the cooking apparatus, and everything 
Was as neat as a doll’s house. The 
woman herself apologized to me for 
her personal appearance. 

“I’m patched,” she said, “but I’m not 
dirty.” She was right. Even in the 
rough work she was doing, her blue 
linen gown, patched as it was, was 
neither ragged nor unclean. Her bon- 
net was stiffly starched, and from be- 
neath it beamed a face as brown as a 
gipsy. 

What was the history of this little 
caravan? The woman told me that her 
husband was a dentist; that they had 
travelled all the way from Buffalo, 
New York, two thousand miles, in this 
wagon. They belonged originally to 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. She said that 
her husband was a drummer-boy in 
the Civil War, but had been wounded 
five times, and the reason for this 
present travel was that one wound had 
never healed. It was not tuberculosis, 
she said, but lung trouble of some kind. 
A grateful Government, she declared,. 
gave this war-shot hero ten dollars a 
month. I did not dare ask if that was: 
all they had to live on. I was afraid 
that it was so, though perhaps her 
husband picked up a little here and 
there by pulling teeth as he travelled. 
It was all stricken and gaunt and 
meagre; and yet there was a kind of 
happiness in the woman’s face as she 
said to me, “Oh, I got health all right 
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on this trip. I weigh fifty pounds more 
than I did when I started. [ was 
white then, now I think you could call 
me ‘Big Squaw.’” 

There is not room enough in any 
magazine for the stories told me by 
the stragglers on life’s march out there. 
Sometimes the stories were grimly 
funny, sometimes unintentionally pit- 
eous. I think for the moment of 
Thomas Jefferson Stone. He was 
working in the laundry at a hotel in 
the desert. I used to meet him of a 
morning early, when I got out before 
sunrise to see the light steal over the 
mountain tops, and watch the moon 
pale in the stronger radiance. 

Thomas Jefferson Stone was a typi- 
eal claim-holder and prospector. He 
came from Indiana. He had no teeth, 
his hair was gray, his features sallow 
and withered, and he looked sixty-three 
or sixty-four. He told me, however, 
that he was only forty-six. There was 
a cowed, placid, helpless air about him, 
and yet in his eyes there was a fire— 
faint and glimmering, the fire of a fad- 
ing fanaticism. He was still the victim 
of an obsession. He had been twenty- 
five years prospecting, picking out 
claims, hoping to strike it rich some 
day. Why was he there working in 
the laundry. Oh, because up at his 
claim he had “got sick,” and had come 
down to the Springs, an oasis indeed, 
in a lonely country; and he was stay- 
ing on until he got quite well. He had 
made no money—he hadn’t a dollar 
except what he earned from day to 
day, after all these years of adventure 
among the rocks and stones, and 
cactus and greusewood, and paloverde 
and wild burros, and rattlesnakes and 
scorpions, and lizards and coyotes, and 
wild goats. I asked him how he lost 
his teeth. He said by taking medicine 
good for neuralgia but too strong for 
his ivories. I asked him why he didn’t 
have a false set made. He said he had 
had a set, but he took them out and 








put them in his pocket one day, where 
his handkerchief was, “to rest his 
mouth”; and happening to take out the 
handkerchief quickly, he pulled out the 
set of teeth also, and the plate fell on 
the floor and broke. 

I told Thomas Jefferson Stone that I 
wanted his photograph, and three days 
afterwards he was ready for the 
kodak. When he came I saw he had 
a set of teeth in his mouth. I was as- 
tounded. We were scores of miles 
from any dentist, or any town where a 
dentist could be. 

“Hello, Stone,” I said; “you’ve got a 
set of teeth. How’s that?” 

He gave a smile of conquest. | 
borrowed ’em to be photographed!” he 
said. 

Though Coronado may have called 
that conquered land “Arid Zona,” you 
need not be arid if you go there. There 
is much irrigation in Arizona, both of 
land and animal life. On the trail to 
the Verde Valley we came upon a 
ranchman, whom we lured to enliven 
the landscape for a photograph. He 
was offered a little flask of liquid. He 
pretended to child-like surprise. “What 
is it?” he asked. “Anything that'll 
hurt a kid?” 

Nothing that is liquid seems to hurt 
anybody in Arizona. One man com- 
plained to me that another was not 
as moderate as he should be in his 
processes of irrigation. 

“He ain’t got sense, he irrigates too 
much, and it’s getting him,” he said. 

“How much?” I asked. 

“Sixty or seventy drinks a day,” was 
the answer. 

I had learned never to show surprise 
in Arizona. I said, “Well, of course, 
that isn’t moderate.” 

“Course not,” he answered firmly. 

“Now,” I said, “you are moderate, I 
suppose.” 

“Always,” he answered. “I never 
take more’n forty drinks a day.” 

He was a bar-tender. 
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When William Penn, in Quaker cus- 
tom, came into the presence of Charles 
II. with his hat on, Charles immedi- 
ately took off his. “Why dost thou 
take off thy hat, friend Charles?” asked 
Penn; and Charles with naive gesture 
answered in exquisite reproach: 

“It is the custom of this place for 
only one to be covered at a time.” 

Well, courtesy as delicate as that 
may be found in Arizona. 

But there were customs a little try- 
ing; as I found, for instance, when I 
went to have my hair cut. With a 
natural apprehension, I entered the 
“hair-parlor,” with its row of plush 
and gilded chairs, like the glory of a 
dentist’s office, at each of which stood 
a bland black negro, in his white jack- 
et. The apprehension was not allayed 
by what followed. I was bidden to 
take my seat for the operation. Pres- 
ently the negro moved his hand ten- 
derly, and clammily, over my poll, and 
then in a voice of dusky sweetness he 
murmured, “Feathered or pompadour?” 

As the saying is, he had me. In my 
ignorance I blushed, yet I trembled 
too. What did it mean, that mystic 
question, “‘Feathered or pompadour?” 
I was nettled at my own ignorance, 
frightened lest some strange perform- 
ance should make me unrecognizable 
to myself. 

“Neither feathered nor pompadour,” 
I said to him. “Look at my head, see 
how my hair has been cut, and cut it 
just the same way.” 

He looked doubtfully at me. 

I dun shave yo’ neck?” he asked. 

“If you shave my neck, I will kill 
you,” I answered grimly. 

“Yo’ don’t want yo’ hair feathered, 
yo’ don’t want it pompadour, an’ yo’ 
don’t wan’ yo’ neck shaved?” he asked 
suspiciously. 

“That is it exactly,” I answered. 
“Cut my hair as you see it has been 
cut before.” 

But he stood by the “custom of the 
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place.” He compromised. My hair 
was cut neither pompadour nor feath- 
ered, but it was something between the 
two; and if he could not shave my 
neck with a razor, then as [ sat, terror- 
stricken, while he performed softly and 
silently behind me, he did the wonder- 
ful operation of shaving my neck as 
clean as a razor could have done with 
a pair of delicate scissors. He worked 
so softly I could not know what he 
was doing. When he finished my hair 
behind was like a crescent moon, with 
a staring plain of smooth skin beneath. 

The real reason that I did not reach 
London until the beginning of March 
instead of the middle of February, was 
because I should have been stopped at 
the door of the House of Commons if 
I had tried to enter; for my head, while 
not a thing of beauty, would have been 
a joy or terror for ever to the popula- 
tion of London. It was a combination 
of “feathered” and “pompadour.” If 
you want to know exactly what that 
was, go to Arizona. I will not inform 
the public whether that negro lives or 
not. Gun-throwing in Arizona still 
exists. 

Arizona, like most new countries, is 
perhaps more characteristic in its 
speech than in its clothes and domestic 
customs; and naturally, the turns of 
speech are taken from the life and oc- 
cupations of the people. The expres- 
sions most heard there are drawn from 
the ranch and mining and the gam- 
bling life as it used to be. 

“The whole outfit isn’t worth, ten 
raw cents,” said a mining man to me, 
of a handful of acres of land, a slouch 
of a house, and a tumble-down lJean-to 
called stables. “Oufit” with a ranch- 
man, with a miner, with a farmer, or 
anyone else in Arizona would mean 
everything that belonged to his busi- 
ness or his life, whatever it was. A 
cowpuncher would call a horse and 
saddle and all that belonged to a range- 
rider’s business, his “outfit”; and the 
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phrase gets turned in a hundred ways 
to express a hundred things. Even 


horse thieves, roughs, and hold-ups of - 


the old days gave their own turn to 
the phrase; they would “shoot up the 
whole damned outfit,” meaning the 
whole camp or town. 

In the same way, a speech, or a 
horse, or a dinner, or a field of alfalfa, 
or an orchard, or a pair of boots, will, 
in the language of miners, “grade 
high,” or be “low grade.” 

The illustrations which are drawn 
from gambling are plentiful. A par- 
son makes a “high deal” with his ser- 
mon, or a successful speculator “draws 
a full hand” or has “a blue stack.” 
The language of every person is more 
or less spotted with such expressions, 
and an original manner of expression 
comes easy to the people of Arizona. 

“San Francisco is a cosmopolitan 
city,” said one Arizonian to another. 

“Oh, it’s cosmopolitan all right,” 
was the reply. “They got my watch 
there.” 

“Why, you could raise anything in 
that valley,” said Bingley, the engi- 
neer, to Grout the ranchman. 

“Hell, you couldn’t raise an um- 
brella there!” was Grout’s reply. 

“If water rots leather, what will it 
do to your stomach?” was the sign in 
Coffee Al’s bar-room at Phoenix. 

The bar is a wonderful thing in Ari- 
zona, indeed in all the West of the 
United States. Whether it is the bar 
of a hotel, or a saloon, it is, as Missouri 
Bill said to me, “rayshashay.” Some- 
timés the bar itself, made of mahogany 
or rosewood, of beautiful and always 
refined and artistic design, costs fifteen 
hundred to two thousand dollars; and 
the glass is kept as exquisitely clean 
and polished as that in the most ex- 
clusive Paris or Vienna restaurant. It 
is gaily and yet graciously decorated 
with cut-glass bottles filled with gener- 
ous-looking wine, and with the most 
alluring display of gay and not gaudy 
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bottles, no more vicious-looking than 
an array of happy cordials. The bar- 
tender is a man of mark and of great 
ability after his kind. He is selected 
because of his agreeable nature, his 
tact, his humor, and because he is a 
“good mixer.” His skill in mixing 
drinks is one of his chiefest assets; 
and he thinks a very great deal of 
himself. The saloons in towns like 
Prescott and Phoenix are open night 
and day; they are never closed. I do 
not know whether the whole thirty- 
two saloons of Prescott, with its five 
thousand people, are open night and 
day, but certainly the big ones are, and 
the bar-tenders only have from four 
to six hours’ duty in the day, and are 
paid as high as four or five dollars, 
that is, from sixteen to twenty shil- 
lings per day. For them also are the 
free drinks. Everybody asks the bar- 
tender to drink, just as in the early 
pioneer days a man would never order 
a drink for himself alone at the bar, 
but would “set ’em up” for the crowd, 
no matter how large. Edward Camp- 
bell, one of John Lindell’s popular bar- 
tenders, had been a boxer. He was a 
Simple, good-mannered man, _ with 
whom you could have taken long jour- 
neys, which is saying much. 
He had trained prize-fighters, and 
that is why he became my masseur 
while I was in Prescott. But not 
for money. He had his social posi- 
tion to keep up. He did it out of per- 
sonal friendship. 

“In my last fight,” Campbell said, 
“I knew I was done at the end of the 
second round, and I wished to God I 
could have stopped; but my friends 
wouldn’t have it, and when it was over 
I could have been sold for jelly. The 
match was a draw, but I’d had enough. 
I’ve never put on gloves except for fun 
since.” 

“You had gloves on—how could you 
be so badly punished, Campbell?” I 
asked. 
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He laughed. “Look here, Mr. Park- 
er,” he answered, “them gloves—you 
might just as well have none on at all. 
They’re made so thin you can hurt like 
hell with them, and when you put 
rosin on the knuckles you can cut a 
cheek like a bit of cheese.” 

He was a good bar-tender and a good 
masseur, and he filled me with envy. 

“I’m going home to supper,” he said, 
after having given me massage at 
eleven o’clock one night. 

“What are you going to have, Camp- 
bell?” 

“Boiled rabbit, some pickles, and a 
chunk of cheese,” he answered. 

“And then?” I asked helplessly. 

“Oh, then I’m going to bed!” he an- 
swered. 

I prayed to be delivered from the 
poison of envy. Boiled rabbit and 
pickles and cheese at twelve o’clock 
at night, and then bed! Yet Campbell 
had cheeks like a Devonshire dairy- 
maid. Arizona has a remarkable 
climate. 

Even hunger, like other sorrows of 
human life, is taken with some sense 
of humor in Arizona. A whistle blew 
in the town of Prescott at twelve 
o'clock noon. A man standing on the 
pavement said, as he listened: 

“That means dinner to some folks; 
but it’s only twelve o’clock to me.” 

There is a board at the head of a 
grave on a lonely road in the Yavapai 
country. It tells the tragedy of a man 
who attempted to cure himself of ill- 
ness by an experiment with medicine 
given to a stronger representative of 
the animal world. It runs as follows: 


Here lies the body of John Coyle: 

A son of Arizona soil: 

He was a man of considerable vim, 

But the mule medicine was too much 
for him. 

In his physical trouble, having no 
doctor, on the advice of a friend he 
resorted to mule medicine. [ do not 
think, however, that he wrote his own 
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epitaph; and the humor of it, there- 
fore, was not costly to the poet who 
gave him his tombstone. While on the 
subject of tombstones, note the humor 
of that mining town in Arizona called 
Tombstone, publishing a weekly paper 
called The Tombstone Epitaph. I have 
a copy of it. 

Of course, exaggeration marks the 
comment of all truly primitive and ad- 
venturous men. To a United States 
Senator, who had left the Green Grass 
State a quarter of a century ago, or 
more, to take his chance with Arizona, 
I said one day that Mexico was mak- 
ing progress backward at the present 
moment. 

Now the Senator might have stepped 
out of a book of fiction by Miss Murfree. 
John Lane Fox, or Hopkinson Smith. 
Big and powerful, with a great gray 
moustache and a great red mind, he is 
a man of Byronic mould. He is com- 
posite of charming courtesy, quaint 
wisdom, and a full-blooded rhetoric. 
When I made my passing reference to 
Mexico, he burst forth thus: 

“Mexico! A place of blanketed 
thieves and herded hags; where the 
flowers have no scent, and the birds 
have no song; where they dig for wood 
with a hoe, and cut hay with an axe; 
and call my Blessed Redeemer ‘Hay- 
soos’ (Jesus)!” 

It was worth a month of one’s life 
to hear this Berseker of politics, with 
a primitive appreciation of the fall of 
man and the language of Sechet, 
breathing soft indignation concerning 
“his Blessed Redeemer.” As Senator 
he gets seven thousand five hundred 
dollars a year, and a secretary, and he 
also has his hair-cutting and his mani- 
curing at no cost from the Federal 
Government of the United States; and 
I owe him no less than a thousand dol- 
lars for good companionship and some — 
of the best stories [ ever heard; though 
I may not tell them here. They are 
Berseker. 
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He is the type that never “packs 
more than he can carry,” as a cattle- 
man would say; and as an old faro 
player would remark, “his bank’s yours 
to go behind”; in other words, he is 
the kind that would stand by a friend 
in his trouble. It would have been 
natural to hear him quote: 


Life is mostly froth and bubble, 
Two things stand like stone; 
Kindness in another’s trouble, 
Courage in your own. 

Every country has its anomalies; and 
the United States has its full—if not 
overflowing—share of them. It cer- 
tainly is a reflection upon the great- 
heartedness of the American people 
that they pay their ambassador a salary 
not greater than is given to the Minis- 
ter of some little South American Re- 
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public. When I found that the Govy- 
ernor of the State of Arizona, which 
sends a Senator to Washington who 
gets seven thousand five hundred dol- 
lars a year and ample additions, only 
receives three thousand dollars a year, 
with no perquisites or additions, I re- 
called the dialogue in a light opera 
popular in England a few years ago. 
In it the soubrette says to her comic 
lover: 

“Jim, when we was first engaged, I 
didn’t know whether you was poor or 
whether you was mean.” 

I have sometimes thought I should 
like to offer Arizona, in whose debt I 
am, a subscription to supplement the 
salary of its Governor; but they still 
earry guns in Arizona, so I think I will 
not do so, 

Gilbert Parker. 
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Unless the English people have 
totally lost some of their finest charac- 
teristics there will be from one end of 
the country to the other an outburst 
of indignation at the hideous cruelties 
revealed in the official report of the 
manner in which rubber is collected 
in the Putumayo district of Peru. This 
report has been drawn up with obvious 
marks of care and restraint by Sir 
Roger Casement. It was presented to 
Sir Edward Grey in January 1911, and 
a week ago was published to the world. 
We are inclined to think that Sir Ed- 
ward Grey would have done more 
wisely if he had published the report 
at once, but doubtless, for what seemed 
to him good reasons, he proceeded on 
the assumption that it was possible 
privately to persuade the Peruvian 
Government to punish the criminals 
denounced by Sir Roger Casement and 
to prevent a repetition of these atroci- 
ties. It is easy to be wise after the 
event, but looking back on the eighteen 
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months that have been spent in fruit- 
less correspondence between Sir Edward 
Grey and the Peruvian Government 
we cannot help thinking that the mem- 
bers of that government suspected that 
Sir Edward Grey was reluctant to 
publish the report because a British 
company was primarily responsible for 
the loathsome cruelties brought to 
light. Assuming this to have been 
their belief, the whole of their conduct 
is intelligible. However, it is useless 
to cry over spilt milk. The report is 
now published, and it remains for the 
British people to take action upon it. 
A summary of the report has already 
appeared in the daily Press, but we 
doubt whether the public is yet fully 
aware of the ghastly nature of the 
atrocities revealed. The Indian natives 
who have been the principal sufferers 
are described by Sir Roger Casement, 
as by other observers, as a mild, inof- 
fensive people, incapable of acting col- 
lectively in their own defence, because 
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they are split up into a multitude of 
separate tribes. There is no suggestion 
that the treatment of these Indians was 
due to any action on their part. Only 
in very rare instances did the Indians 
take measures to protect themselves 
by attacking their conquerors. In the 
vast majority of cases they submitted 
patiently to whatever tortures the su- 
perior white, or so-called white, men 
might inflict upon them. These tor- 
tures were inflicted, partly for a com- 
mercial motive, namely, to compel the 
natives to bring in rubber without pay- 
ment, but partly also out of pure lust 
of cruelty. 

This latter aspect of the question is 
perhaps the most revolting of all, but 
it would be a complete mistake to 
imagine that the two aspects are dis- 
connected. The instinct of cruelty is, 
unfortunately, more or less inherent in 
every human being. It comes out in 
boys who deliberately torture animals 
to death; it has even been found in 
schoolmasters, who have been known 
to use the legitimate power of punish- 
ment as a means of gratifying the de- 
sire to inflict pain. But the normal man 
under the restraints of law and reli- 
gion keeps whatever instincts of 
cruelty he may be endowed with well 
in subjection. It is only when he is let 
loose, and finds himself in possession 
of unrestrained power, that he gives 
vent to his unrestrained lusts, of which 
the lust of cruelty is the vilest of all. 

It is only on this hypothesis that we 
can explain some of the hideous reve- 
lations made by Sir Roger Casement. 
For example, he gives an account of 
how the stocks (the cepo) were deliber- 
ately used to inflict the maximum 
amount of suffering upon the persons 
confined in them. In one case the hole 
cut for the legs was so small that two 
or three men had to sit on the stocks 
to squeeze the wood down into the 
flesh of the victim confined. He was 
kept under this torture for hours. In 
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other cases the legs of the person con- 
fined would be fixed several hvles apart 
as an added punishment for the man 
or the woman thus distended. Some- 
times the stocks were merely used as 
a method of detention, one leg of the 
prisoner being confined; but in these 
cases the imprisonment was often pro- 
longed indefinitely. “Whole families 
were so imprisoned—fathers, mothers, 
and children—and many cases were 
reported of parents dying thus, either 
from starvation or from wounds 
caused by flogging, while their off- 
spring were attached alongside of them 
to watch, in misery themselves, the 
dying agonies of their parents.” 

Is it possible for any ordinary Eng- 
lishman to read such a paragraph as 
this without his blood boiling, and the 
desire arising in him to punish the in- 
human brutes who are responsible for 
such action? Or take, again, the kind 


of incident recorded only too often in 
these horrible pages, where the victims 
of the lash have been infested with 
maggots, as the result of their wounds, 


and have been left to die in the forest 
or perhaps shot. The men who have 
done these things are not unknown. 
Their names are published by Sir Roger 
Casement. One man named Normand 
is charged with committing “innumer- 
able murders and tortures of defence- 
less Indians, pouring kerosene oil on 
men and women and then setting fire to 
them: burning men at the stake; dash- 
ing the brains out of children; and 
again and again cutting off the arm 
and legs of Indians and leaving them 
to speedy death in this agony.” Here 
is a detailed picture of this man’s pro- 


ceedings :— 


Leavine finally declares that Sefior 
Normand killed many hundreds of 
Indians during his six years at Matan- 
zas, during all which time he (Leavine) 
served under him, and by many kinds 
of torture, cutting off their heads and 
limbs and burning them alive. He 
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more than once saw Normand have 
Indians’ hands and legs tied together, 
and the men or women thus bound 
thrown alive on a fire. The employees 
on the station would look on or assist 
at this. The station boys, or muchachos, 
would get the firewood ready, acting 
under Sefior Normand’s orders. He 
saw Normand on one occasion take 
three native men and tie them together 
in a line, and then with his Mauser 
rifle shoot all of them with one bullet, 
the ball going right through. He 
would fire more than one shot into 
them like this. 


The favorite weapon of the rubber col- 
lector and slave-hunters in the Putu- 
mayo district is a dried tapir-hide 
twisted into a whip, and sufficiently 
stout to cut a human body to pieces. 
At one station Sir Roger Casement 
states that mothers were flogged be- 
cause their little sons, who were con- 
sidered too small for punishment, had 
brought insufficient rubber. But this 
comparative mercy to the young was 
not universal, Cases are reported of 
quite small children being flogged to 
death, and frequently children as well 
as adults appear to have been killed 
for no motive whatever except the lust 
of cruelty. 

These things were done, and similar 
things are still being done, by the 
agents of a British commercial com- 
pany. They were first brought to light 
by Truth, and we hasten to acknowl- 
edge the debt of gratitude which the 
whole English-speaking world owes to 
our contemporary. In consequences of 
the revelations in Truth Sir Edward 
Grey sent Sir Roger Casement to inves- 
tigate the facts on the spot, and sim- 
ultaneously the Peruvian Amazon 
Company, Limited, sent out a deputa- 
tion which travelled with Sir Roger 
Casement. It is to the credit of the 
company that this deputation did 
everything to assist Sir Roger Case- 
ment in arriving at the truth, and in 
some cases the worst criminals appear 
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to have been discharged from the com- 
pany’s service, though there is no evi- 
dence whatever that the company did 
anything to prosecute the men who 
had thus worked for it. Nor is it clear 
from the official report that the com- 
pany has yet to any appreciable extent 
washed its hands of the hideous crimes 
that were—and possibly still are—be- 
ing committed. 

So far as the company is concerned 
the beginning of the business is the de- 
sire to obtain rubber without paying 
for it. This Peruvian Amazon Com- 
pany took over the concern of the 
Arana brothers, who had organized a 
regular system of slave-raiding in the 
Putumayo district in order to secure a 
sufficient amount of unpaid labor. Not 
only are these inoffensive Indians com- 
pelled to carry rubber, often for fifty 
or sixty miles, without payment, but 
they are also compelled to provide for 
the maintenance of the white men and 
their colored agents who quarter them- 
selves upon the district. These colored 
agents are, again to the disgrace of 
this country, mostly British subjects 
drawn from Barbados. Some of 
the worst cruelties recorded were com- 
mitted by these Barbadians and 
frankly avowed by them. Their de- 
fence was that if they had not them- 
selves been cruel they would have been 
punished with equal cruelty by their 
white masters, and in some cases these 
black Barbadians were subjected like 
the Indians to atrocious tortures. 

We said above that the facts were 
first brought to light by Truth, but be- 
fore these revelations took place in 
England the Peruvian Government 
must have been cognizant of what was 
going on. Sir Roger Casement quotes 
from the annual report of the Peruvian 
Minister of Justice presented to the 
Peruvian Congress in 1907 a statement 
made by a Roman Catholic missionary 
on the river Putumayo to the effect 
that “it is not possible to establish any 
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mission owing to the abuses of the 
caucheros against the Indians (los in- 
fideles), whom they maltreat and mur- 
der for no reason (por motivos frivolos), 
seizing their women and children.” 
Thus as early as 1907 the Peruvian 
Government was officially cognizant 
of the atrocities going on in territory 
under its jurisdiction. Is there any 
other Government in the world claim- 
ing to be civilized which would take 
no action when it is informed that its 
subjects are being maltreated and mur- 
dered by commercial agents? That is 
not all. After Sir Roger Casement’s 
report had been officially communi- 
eated to the Peruvian Government in 
1911 that Government seems to have 
devoted its principal energies to evad- 
ing responsibility. It pleaded that the 
scene of these atrocities were very re- 
mote and difficult to reach; but obvi- 
ously if these robbers and murderers 
were able to get to the Putumayo dis- 
trict it was also possible to send police- 
men and soldiers to arrest them. The 
facts, be it noted, are not in dispute. 
The Peruvian Government did, on the 
receipt of Sir Roger Casement's report, 
appoint one of its officials, Dr. Para- 
des, to make a fresh report, and this 
report more than confirms the worst 
revealed by Sir Roger Casement. For 
a moment it seemed as if the Peruvian 
Government meant to take action. 
Several people were arrested and a 
judge was appointed to try them. But 
before he fully got to work he was dis- 
missed and a more complacent magis- 
trate took his place. The leading ac- 
tors in this prolonged tragedy were 
never arrested at all—only a few un- 
derlings, and even these have not been 
punished. Men who were denounced 
by name by Sir Roger Casement in his 
report were seen subsequently in Lima, 
or in Callao, or in Iquitos, confident that 
nothing would happen to them. Noth- 
ing has happened, and there is every 
reason to believe that they are now 
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carrying on the collection of rubber by 
exactly the same methods as before. 

It is not, in fact, an old evil, but a 
modern and a still existing evil with 
which we have to deal. The practical 
questions now before the British peo- 
ple is how it shall be dealt with. Hap- 
pily, in any question concerning 
slavery the conscience of the United 
States is as keen as the conscience of 
Great Britain, and throughout the dip- 
lomatic correspondence published with 
this report it is clear that the United 
States has loyally supported Great 
Britain in every step taken. Those 
steps have proved insufficient. Strong- 
er measures must be taken if the 
Peruvian Government is to be moved. 
Sir Edward Grey speaks as if mere 
publicity would shame the Peruvians 
into giving real redress. That hope 
appears to us ill-founded. The men 
who knew these things were going on 
and who refused to stop them will not 
now take action because of newspaper 
articles in England and of public meet- 
ings. These atrocities will not cease 
unless some compulsion is brought to 
bear upon the Peruvian Government. 
Obviously England does not wish to 
take any step which would give color 
to the suspicion that she wished to an- 
nex Peru or to obtain any noticeable ad- 
vantage from her action. Moreover, 
since the Americans claim under the 
Monroe doctrine that it is not the busi- 
ness of European Powers to intervene 
with American States, forcible action 
ought to be taken by America rather 
than by ourselves. On the whole it 
appears that the best immediate step 
to take would be a joint naval demon- 
stration, to be followed, if necessary, 
by a close blockade of Peruvian ports, 
so as to prevent the export of any rub- 
ber produced by slave labor. 

Our right and our duty to take part 
in such a demonstration arise from the 
long and honorable traditions we have 
established in connection with the sup- 
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pression of the slave trade in all parts 
of the world. The right and duty of 
America to take part arise first from 
the great war which she fought to put 
down slavery, and, secondly, from her 
claim to a predominant voice in all the 
affairs of both American continents. 
But action must be taken promptly, for 
every day men and women and chil- 
dren are being flogged, tortured, and 
murdered by the agents of a British 
company which is collecting rubber by 
means of slave labor, 

To sum up. If the United States 
will not undertake to act, and act with 
efficiency and despatch, the British 
Government must act alone. We can- 
not for one moment admit that the 
matter only calls for protest and the 
pressure of public opinion. That the 
British people will be satisfied with the 
attitude taken up by Mr. Acland in his 
answer to a question in the House is 
simply unthinkable. The Government, 
through the mouth of Mr. Acland, actu- 
ally declared :— 


It must be clearly understood that, 
though it has been thought right to 
publish facts which had come to our 
knowledge, they relate to territory in 
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which his Majesty’s Government have 
no responsibility and no power of 
direct interference. I hope that the 
publication of the papers will be help- 
ful by its effect upon public opinion 
and by stimulating private enterprise 
to establish a mission. 


We say, with a full sense of responsi- 
bility, that this attitude cannot be main- 
tained, and so the Ministry will find if 
they persist in it. We must have acts, 
not words—punishment, and adequate 
punishment for the guilty and assur- 
ance that the crimes shall not be repeated. 
That is the minimum. To allege that 
we have no case for interference would 
be ridiculous if it were not shameful. 
British subjects have been tortured 
and killed, and there has been no re- 
dress. To say that we have no power 
to provide a remedy is untrue. Thank 
God! we have the power, and we must 
use it. If the Government tell the 
Peruvian Government that unless they 
agree to our demands we shall send a 
naval force and blockade the chief 
Peruvian ports the Peruvians will 
yield. They are not going to risk their 
whole trade with the British Empire. 
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{CONOCLUSION.) 


CHAPTER III 

Isaac propped Mitchell’s back against 
the wall, and while recovering his own 
strength asked himself what he was to 
do. The Cornishman’s chin hung 
against his breast. There was no help 
in that quarter. 

In one black moment the old memo- 
ries and desire crept upon Isaac. That 
brought him to his feet, with clenched 
fists as when he had struck the Cor- 
nishman yesterday. And then the old 
Adam in him was dead. 

Then also he understood that imme- 


diate action was necessary. Mitchell 
was badly mauled in both legs. Bones 
broken, at least. Some one might be 
at the pit-mouth. Though the engine- 
man and banksman were both at home, 
some one might be passing. 

He ran to the shaft, looked up its 
blackness, pulled the signal-wire again 
and again. The clang of the bell 
seemed loud even to him, nearly three 
hundred feet below. But there was no 
answering shout, no anything. Nota 
star in the sky either. Between 
Perks’s Hole and the nearest cottage 
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stretched a full half-mile of pit-banks, 
and even if the bell carried so far it 
would tell no particular tale. 

He rang and rang, with the great 
idea taking shape in him more and 
more clearly. It had started on his 
way to the shaft. He had heard of it 
being done somewhere else. Therefore 
it could be done. He didn’t remember 
the depth of that other mine, but it 
might have been deeper than Perks’s. 
Perks’s was not at all deep, as mines 
go. 

It was a good chain for climbing, 
moreover, this of Perks’s, with its big 
links. And Isaac could climb. He 
wanted to be a sailor when he was a 
boy, and could do almost anything with 
a rope, 

With all this assurance, it took some 
facing. But it had to be; and, having 
decided, Isaac went into the shed for 
some wrapping for his hands. He 
noticed his supper-basin. Its cloth was 
the very thing; and, heedless at first of 
the slip of paper, he detached it and 
fastened it round his left hand and 
wrist, knotting it with his teeth. Then 
he took up the paper and read these 
words. “I am so glad, Isaac, that you 
and Mitchell will be friends again!” 
He read and frowned. He didn’t un- 
derstand, and it was like salting a 
wound—briefly. Then he tore up some 
sacking and bandaged his right hand 
also. And then he started. One final 
clang, and up he went. 

No thought of anything now except 
the programme before him. He didn’t 
even fear it greatly. He knew it was 
a tough job, but he meant to win 
through it. It was so easy, moreover, 
for a while that he felt inclined to 
laugh at the fuss they made about that 
other achievement. The big links were 
just the right size for the hands, and 
helped the ankles finely. They gave a 
purchase to the feet, and were first- 
rate to rest on. But about half-way he 
began to flag; and then suddenly the 
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horrors came to him. He called them 
that afterwards. It was his heart that 
wag giving out, not his muscles, and 
the first symptom was a faintness 
which brought everything swooning 
round him. The black pit seemed to 
spin, and he in the middle of it like a 
thing on a string. And the dim out- 
line of the shaft’s mouth was as dis- 
tant as ever. 

It was a slow, sweating crawl up- 
wards after this. He mastered the 
first attack by force of will. The 
others had to be treated differently. 
He would draw himself up close to the 
chain, press it to him with as low a 
clutch as possible to relieve the heart- 
strain. Then he would shut his eyes 
and just wait, breathing softly and 
praying. Not so much praying either. 
All outside energy had to be used spar- 
ingly. 

The wonder was that he recuper- 
ated as he did. In his horrors he re- 
peatedly saw himself letting all go and 
dropping. They were worse the higher 
he rose, and the worst was when he 
was out of the shaft, made a wild 
clutch at the pit’s head-gear, and 
missed it. Things were very dim with 
him then, and his heart almost burst- 
ing. When he missed the wood his 
other hand came away from the chain 
and the twist of his legs slackened. 
But he snatched back just in time, and 
there he hung with sixty fathoms of 
emptiness beneath him and salvation 
only a yard or two away, making the 
last call on his powers and doubting if 
he could do it. 

At half-past two he staggered into 
the garden of the Duckpond Cottage— 
the nearest house—and fell against the 
door with a force that was better than 
any postman’s knock. 

They dragged him in, and he told his 
tale. Doctor, mine manager, engine- 
man, banksman—ali were wanted at 
once. 

“Perks’s—Perks’s!” 
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Those were his last coherent words 
that night after the feat that made a 
hero of him. 


CHAPTER IV. 

The sun was sending a strong beam 
into the queer little room through a 
window not much more than a foot 
square when Isaac opened his eyes. 
They first saw a hideous carmine- 
and-white china dog (toy-terrier size) 
on a shelf in front of the bed. And 
then he cried out, for the heart-pain 
was upon him again as in the pit’s 
shaft. The cry took him unawares, 
and was soon over. 

His mother’s hand also was upon him 
from the bedside—the mother, with a 
wart on her forehead, who knew the 
underlying goodness in him through all 
these dark weeks, and believed in him. 
“It’s me, Isaac,” she whispered. “My 
—son!” 

There was a kiss, and Isaac closed 
his eyes. His heart was at it again. 
But his brain also was awake now. 
“Did they get him?” he asked feebly. 

There was no answer. He didn’t 
open his eyes, but listened. There was 
talking outside. Two or three of the 
voices were familiar. His mother’s was 
one, of course. 

He began again, in a whisper, “Did 
they get Mitchell out of the mine?” 

And then one of the voices was close 
to him, and some one had possession 
of his right hand, and was holding it 
very tenderly—hurting nevertheless. 

“Izy dear,” said this other voice, 
with a sort of sob. 

It was like a raising from the dead. 
That’s how Micah Robin’s wife, of 
Duckpond Cottage, described the scene 
subsequently. 

Up sat Isaac, and Lizzie Farley sank 
towards him, and there they were 
mixed up kissing and crying—Lizzie 
crying—until Mrs. Jesson interfered. 

“That'll do!” said Isaac’s mother, 
after a rare minute or more. “You’d 
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best go now, Liz. He knows you've 
got your senses back, and that’s 
enpugh. He’s so weak, poor lad! You 
be off home with you.” The mother 
was in command deservedly, and knew 
it. “Let her be, dear!” she said 
more gently to Isaa¢ himself; and down 
he slipped into bed again, only to at- 
tempt to sit up the next moment with a 
gleam in his eyes. 

“He isn’t dead, is he—Mitchell!”’ 

“I shall tell him,” then exclaimed 
Lizzie, briefly defying the mother in 
command. Isaac’s eyes had a special 
message for her. “I told him yester- 
day, Isaac, that I should go away. I— 
didn’t want him,” she whispered. 

“And here her’s been sin’ seven 
o’clock. Nothin’ else would serve her,” 
put in the mother. 

“But Mitchell’——Isaac persisted. 

“No, no, lad,” said his mother. “Set 
thy dear mind at rest about him. He’ll 
do, they say. And her’s not that sort, 
with all her faults, thank God.” 

Lizzie Farley slipped from the room. 
Isaac’s eyes followed her, saw the 
glow on her cheeks and the little con- 
vulsion of her dear body which told its 
fond tale to him also. 

He was left to his mother now—but 
not altogether. Ere nightfall a suc- 
cession of visitors came to Duckpond 
Cottage—the doctor, Mr. Casson the 
mine-owner, Mr. Griffin the manager, 
anewspaper reporter from Birmingham, 
the minister of his chapel, and six or 
seven of his mates. They didn’t all see 
him, but those who didn’t left messages 
which Mrs. Jesson was proud to de- 
liver. Among other messages came 
one from the Cornishman himself. 
Mitchell lay in the hospital with two 
broken legs sure enough, besides inter- 
nal injuries; but he was conscious, and 
had Isaac on his mind. He dictated 
and sent his letter, which Isaac’s 
mother read to her son: 

Dear Jesson,—What we've got to be 
is friends for ever, lad, when I come 
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out, and don’t you forget it. I’m won- 
derful sorry 1 didn’t tell you on the 
. Sunday that I was going to throw up 
\\that other game—you know what. I 
old her so just after that crack on the 
face. She never really cared for me 
in the right place, you know, and said 
o herself. Wasn’t a bit sorry about 
my nose. Still, you didn’t know that, 
I reckon, which makes your going up 
that chain all the finer. Well done, 
Jesson, old man! How could you do 
it? Good-luck to you—and her with 
you.—Your friend, 
Mitchell. 
The Cornishman’s letter was Isaac’s 
second-best dose of medicine this day 
of triumph in the midst of pain after 
a night of worse than pain. Lizzie 
herself was the best. And the doctor’s 
stuff was a doubtful third in the list, 
tying, or so, with his mother. His 
father also did something. He came 
into the little room with a queer, shy 
look in his eyes, and was for once as 
helpless as a flea in the firm hands of 
his wife. “Well, yo’ young bantam!” 
he exclaimed with great vigor, and 
after a very brief pause for swallow- 
ing purposes—a quid—“By gom, lad, it’s 
Chambers’s Journal. 
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the first time I ever wished yo’ was 
twins!—Us could do with two of he— 
eh, missus?” It was acceptable senti- 
ment even to his wife; but she treated 
him almost immediately afterwards as 
she had treated Lizzie—just packed 
him off. 


The doctor came for the third time 
when the summer night was trying to 
begin. 

“He'll do,” he said to the still anx- 
ious mother in command, after again 
listening to Isaac’s heart. “It’s accom- 
modating itself to circumstances very 
nicely. The other man will do too, I 
understand. They'll both do.—You 
ought to get the Albert Medal by-and- 
by, Jesson. Good-night.” 

“Good-night, sir,” said Isaac. “And 
I don’t want more than I’ve got.” His 
smile with the words interested the 
doctor so much that he asked Mrs. Far- 
ley outside if it meant anything more 
than natural pride in saving another 
man’s life so uncommonly. 

“I expect, sir,” whispered the mother, 
“he was thinking of his sweetheart.” 

And that was true. 
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The conclusion of the Progressive Con- 
vention at Chicago, and the speeches 
made by the official Republican and 
Democratic candidates on accepting 
their respective nominations, leave us 
with some sort of impression, albeit 
rather vague, as to the issues which 
will be before the people at the forth- 
coming election in November. In an 
American Presidential campaign the 
personality of the candidate often 
comes so much to the front as com- 
pletely to overshadow the policy for 
which he stands, and in the present 
instance this element has been empha- 
sized more than ever by the unseemly 


wrangle between President Taft and 
his former chief. To an English ob- 
server it seems strange that such con- 
siderations should count as heavily as 
questions of national policy, for in this 
country electors almost invariably vote 
on the basis of the party programme. 
It is, however, fairly certain that the 
personal element would play a much 
larger part in our politics if, in addi- 
tion to choosing their various Mem- 
bers of Parliament, the constituencies 
as a whole chose the Prime Minister 
by direct election. Indeed, we have 
perhaps some reason to be thankful 
that in the British Constitution the 
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head of the Government is not selected 
in so direct a manner. 

All three candidates for the Presi- 
dency recognize the existence of wide- 
spread discontent with social condi- 
tions, and their diagnosis is not essen- 
tially different. But, whereas Presi- 
dent Taft considers that the remedies 
can be found without materially modi- 
fying existing institutions, the Demo- 
crats and Progressives demand more 
thoroughgoing change. Legislation, 
says President Taft, is necessary to se- 
cure for the poor equality of opportu- 
nity with the rich, and to obtain this 
it is necessary to restrict in some re- 
spects the power of the plutocracy. 
But while he is prepared to put for- 
ward industrial and social legislation 
of various kinds, and desires to obtain 
control over business by incorporating 
the trusts under a federal law, he is 
not prepared to make any sort of 
breach in the Tariff which the Demo- 
crats rightly recognize as the chief 
source of high prices, and of the un- 
equal distribution of wealth. Presi- 
dent Taft’s utterances on the Tariff 
are, in fact, more orthodox in the full 
Protectionist sense than in his last 
campaign before his unfortunate ex- 
perience with the Payne-Aldrich Tariff. 
Colonel Roosevelt, in his desire to allay 
the suspicion of the business world, 
has also lacked the courage to break 
with the Protectionist doctrine of the 
“scientific tariff,” which is that import 
duties should be equal to the difference 
in the cost of production within the 
United States and in foreign countries. 
This theory can, of course, be used to 
drive up prices within a tariff barrier 
to an almost indefinite extent. Any 
new industry, however unsuitable, can 
be started and maintained behind such 
a tariff. No industry should, on this 
theory, be subjected to the refining 
and stimulating influence of foreign 
competition, and as one commodity 
after another is raised in price above 
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the level of the world market increased 
wages have to be paid, cost of produc- 
tion goes up, and the tariff wall has 
to be raised still higher in order to 
keep out the competition of cheaper 
goods from abroad. A visitor from 
Mars, ignorant of the course of the 
world’s industrial history, would proba- 
bly say that of all countries in the 
world the United States is one which 
needs no artificial protection by 
means of tariffs, because of its un- 
rivalled natural resources, the great 
extent of its home market, and the 
commercial and industrial ability of its 
people, with their talent for invention 
and mechanical science. But, as we all 
know, America has reached a state of 
high protection, and her business has 
been organized on the basis of prices 
considerably above the level of world 
markets. And it is, therefore, essential 
that any breach in her protective sys- 
tem must be made with caution. 
Hence, while the Democratic candidate 
has purged his programme from all 
talk of so-called scientific tariffs, and 
stands for revision “unhesitatingly and 
steadily downward,” the changes must 
be made carefully, and with due re- 
gard to business needs. Such a policy 
calis for very great steadfastness of 
purpose, and an ability to resist the 
pressure of vested interests, combined 
with a thorough understanding of eco- 
nomic preblems. But in our opinion 
it is the only policy which offers the 
least hope of successfully dealing with 
the high cost of living. 

Colonel Roosevelt has elaborated a 
policy of social reform which is to in- 
clude a minimum wage in all impor- 
tant industries, mine and factory legis- 
lation with a view to establishing ade- 
quate standards of sanitation and 
safety, compensation for accidents and 
death, and for industrial diseases, old- 
age pensions, limitation of the hours 
of labor (and, in particular, the intro- 
duction of the eight-hour three-shift 
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system in industries such as the iron 
trade, where production has necessarily 
to be continuous), one day’s rest in 
seven, control of housing conditions, 
and an industrial insurance scheme 
along the lines recently adopted in 
Great Britain. While in many respects 
this pragramme is an attempt to apply 
the standards of industrial regulation 
which for some time past have success- 
fully been enforced in this country, 
Germany, and to a less extent in other 
Continental countries, it is clear that 
Mr. Roosevelt is up against the funda- 
mental difficulties of the American 
Constitution. Regulations which are 
suitable to the high-grade industries of 
the North-Eastern States would be en- 
tirely out of place if applied to the 
negro and low-caste white population 
of the Southern States, or to the con- 
ditions in Western America. And the 
question to be solved is whether such 
conditions are properly to be deter- 
mined by federal action, or are to be 
left, as at present, to the individual 
States. Colonel Roosevelt is, in fact, 
proposing to legislate on economic mat- 
ters, not for a nation, but for a conti- 
nent which includes many varied types 
of economic life, and his programme 
consequently implies a radical revision 
of the Constitution in the direction of 
increasing the power of the Federal 
Government, 

In addition to the question of the 
Tariff, the Democrats propose some 
measure of currency reform, but while 
we are told that the Aldrich plan is 
unsatisfactory, no alternative is indi- 
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cated. As regards the trust problem, 
we are told that big business is danger- 
ous, not because it is big, but because 
it is fostered by privilege. Hence, 
privilege must be removed with cau- 
tion and prudence. Both civil and 
criminal punishment is necessary to 
eradicate the evils that have grown up 
under the Tariff and other legal 
favoritism. Natural resources need to 
be “conserved,” the merchant marine 
and foreign trade developed, and the 
best possible use made of the Panama 
Canal. On some of these points 
Colonel Roosevelt is more explicit than 
the Democratic candidate, and, in par- 
ticular, he declares that while Panama 
Canal tolls on deep-water commerce 
should be uniform to all nations, 
American coastwise vessels should 
pass through the canal free. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the Senate have just de- 
cided to adopt this policy with regard 
to the canal, but by so doing have come 
into collision with the treaty rights of 
this country. More will be heard of 
this question in the autumn. 

The prospects of the candidates de- 
pend on the extent to which Colonel 
Roosevelt can draw support away from 
the Democratic and Republican nomi- 
nees. In some respects it appears that 
President Taft stands to gain by 
representing the Conservative element 
in the country against divided Radical 
forces. But if, as seems to us, the 
really fundamental issue is that of the 
Tariff, then Dr. Wilson stands to gain 
as against the divided forces of Pro- 
tection. 





THE WARS OF THE LORD. 


The lost “Book of the Wars of the 
Lord” is only once referred to in the 
Hebrew Scriptures. It is supposed by 
scholars that it was a collection of war 
songs. If so there is no reason to sup- 


pose that the whole of its contents 
would be new to us even if it were 
found. The Hebrew Scripture is full of 
the fierce eloquence of war. The spirit 
of fierceness confused itself at times 
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with the religious fervor of the Jews 
and was ascribed to Jehovah Himself. 
“The Lord is a man of war,” they said; 
and modern readers can only shrink 
from the imagery employed by the 
poets who conceived of a tribal God 
capable of those savage storms of emo- 
tion which attack all nations, perhaps 
all men, in the wild days of their 
youth. “I lift up my hand to heaven, 
and say, I liveforever. If I whet my 
glittering sword, and mine hand take 
hold on judgment, I will render ven- 
geance to mine enemies and will re- 
ward them that hate me. _ I will make 
mine arrows drunk with blood.” It is 
horrible, but it is splendid. We seem 
to hear the rattle of war as Scott heard 
it and as Isaiah heard it “when the 
blast of the terrible ones is as a storm 
against the wall.” What do the words 
sound like in the Hebrew, one wonders, 
How much of their poetry is due to 
the period of their translation? Not 
very much, we imagine. It must be 
great poetry, indeed, which can inspire 
such a rendering. “The thunder of the 
captains and the shouting” reached the 
ears of the Elizabethans, and many a 
young Puritan longing for adventure 
must have felt the thrill that disturbed 
the young men of Israel “at the time 
that kings go out to battle.” In the 
quiet church we can imagine an Eng- 
lish boy listening entranced to the 
reader, and saying over to himself 
through a long sermon, “I cannot hold 
my peace because thou hast heard O 
my soul! the sound of the trumpet and 
the alarm of war.” Perhaps finer 
words with a more Puritan ring would 
strike on his ear as his mind returned 
for a moment to listen to his pastor dis- 
coursing from the Old Testament: 
“When he had consulted with the peo- 
ple he appointed singers unto the Lord 
that should praise the beauty of holi- 
ness as they went out before the 
army.” 

If we set David aside there is no 
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happy warrior to be found in Scripture 
—no one whom every man at arms 
would wish to be. David had the 
power to attract love and command for- 
giveness; he was sometimes clement 
and he was seldom cruel. He is a 
hero, but, as he said of himself, he was 
“a man of blood” no less than a man 
at arms, and it is plain that he did not 
think himself worthy to build the Tem- 
ple. Nothing became David like his 
humility, but it was not without cause. 
Setting, as we have said, David aside, 
acts of martial magnanimity are far to 
seek in the Bible. The most conspic- 
uous instance suggests that a higher 
ideal existed than found any frequent 
illustration in practice. “My Father, 
shall I smite them, shall I smite them?” 
said the young man to the prophet. 
“And he answered, Thou shalt not 
smite them. Wouldst thou smite those 
whom thou hast taken captive with thy 
sword and with thy bow? Set bread 
and water before them, that they may 
eat, drink, and go to their master.” As 
a rule when we read of the warriors 
who “left nothing that breathed,” we 
are inclined to say with Jacob: “Cursed 
be their anger, for it was fierce; and 
their wrath, for it was cruel,” and, 
again: “Instruments of cruelty are in 
their habitations, O my soul; come not 
thou into their secret.” 

Later on the prophets took a larger 
view of war. The far-sighted Isaiah 
caught glimpses of the modern impe- 
rial spirit. ‘I have set thee this day 
over the nations and over the kingdoms 
to blot out, and to pull down, and to 
destroy, and to throw down, to build 
and to plant.” More than a glimpse also, 
perhaps, of the spirit which yearns for 
peace. Through defeat the Jews 
learned pity. Could the desolation of a 
conquered city be better depicted than 
in the following lines?—“Her gates are 
sunk into the ground; he hath destroyed 
and broken her bars; her king and her 
princes are among the Gentiles. The 
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law is no more.” We see the deep 
distress of Jerusalem. The children, 
we read, “swoon in the streets of her. 
They say to their mothers, Where is 
corn and wine? They swooned as the 
wounded in the streets of their city 
when their soul was poured out into 
their mother’s bosom.” But Isaiah, 
who dreamed of the Prince of Peace 
and of the mountains where nothing can 
hurt or destroy, put the man at arms 
first in his list of great men when he 
describes “the stay and the staff” of a 
nation: “The mighty man and the man 
of war, the judge and the prophet, and 
the prudent and the ancient, the cap- 
tains of fifty and the honorable man, 
and the counsellor and the cunning ar- 
tificer and the eloquent orator.” The 
orator last! Where would Isaiah have 
placed “the man with the ink-horn’’? 
Ezekiel put him very high. 

There is a curious passage in the 
Book of Chronicles which describes the 
introduction by Uzziah of instruments 
of destruction more complicated and 
effective than any which preceded 
them: “He made in Jerusalem engines 
invented by cunning men, to be on the 
towers and upon the bulwarks to shoot 
arrows and great stones withal, and 
his name spread far abroad, for he was 
marvellously helped till he was strong. 
But when he was strong his heart was 
lifted up to his destruction.” How 
much is suggested in this passage! Per- 
haps if we found “the Book of the 
Wars of the Lord” we should know 
more of Uzziah, his heart and his en- 
gines. 

A good many of the most often- 
quoted passages of Scripture having 
reference to war are put into the 
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mouths of women. “By strength shall 
no man prevail” was said, according to 
the chronicler, by Hannah. “They that 
stumbled are girded with strength” is 
her saying also. “The stars in their 
courses fought again Sisera” is part of 
the Song of Deborah, together with 
the bitter curses pronounced against 
the tribes who shirked the wars of the 
Lord—who remained in ships, abode in 
the breaches, or simply came not. 
Cowards were rare in early times, but 
the famous opportunity allowed by the 
law for every man who distrusted his 
nerve to save himself shows that they 
were not unknown. All men over 
twenty were bound to fight—the excep- 
tions are well known. We apologize 
for quoting the last exception for the 
benefit of any one who has forgotten it. 
“‘What man is there that is fearful and 
faint-hearted? Let him go and return 
unto his house, lest his brethren’s heart 
faint as well as his heart.” A strange 
mixture of the systems of compulsory 
and voluntary service truly! Proclaim 
yourself a coward and take your dis- 
charge is what the words amount to. 

When all is said Hannah was right. 
It was not by strength that the Jews 
prevailed. One new fragment of the 
Gospel, did it contain but one sentence 
of counsel, warning, or benediction, 
would be of greater value than the 
whole book of the wars of Jehovah. 
They belong to the far past. “Where is 
the fury of the oppressor” now? Even 
“Pharaoh King of Egypt is but a 
noise.” The prophets knew it would 
be so. “What do these feeble Jews?” 
asked their oppressors. The history of 
the Western world is the only adequate 
reply. 
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THE MIKADO. 


Fifty years ago the death of an Em- 
peror of Japan would not have pro- 
voked a paragraph in any European 
newspaper. To-day the whole world, 
speaking through its mouthpiece the 
Press, acknowledges with deep sorrow 
the fact that by the death of the Em- 
peror Mutsuhito it has lost one of its 
great personalities, and indeed it is not 
often that the death of a monarch 
arouses such a feeling of heartfelt con- 
dolence among the nations. The reign 
which has come to an end has been ab- 
solutely unique. In no period of his- 
tory so short as the forty-five years of 
Meiji have there occurred changes so 
portentous, so fraught with events of 
importance, not only to the one country 
chiefly concerned, not even to one- 
quarter of the globe, but to the civil- 
ized world. What kas been the part 
played by the Emperor himself in the 


great historic developments of the 
half-century is the question which will 


occur to everyone. In all probability 
it will never be cleared up. How much 
may have been due to his initiative, or 
how far he was following and giving 
the authority of his kingly, almost di- 
vine, position to the counsels of his 
Ministers and of the elder statesmen 
whose advice is sought whenever there 
occurs a matter of vital import to the 
nation, no European observer can de- 
termine. But one thing is absolutely 
certain. Even if we do not go so far 
as to attribute to the dead Emperor 
the credit for originating any of the 
great movements which have marked 
his reign, we must admit that had he 
chosen to exercise his power negatively 
he could have arrested all progress 
with a force of which we Westerns 
little dream.. There was, and probably 
still is, a reactionary party which in 
the earlier years of his reign possessed, 
though momentarily paralyzed, ele- 


ments of great strength, and which, if 
it had had at its back the influence of 
the Son of Heaven, would have been 
able to hamper and cripple the efforts 
of the statesmen who were working 
for the aggrandizement of their coun- 
try. Happily for Japan, no such temp- 
tation ever found a place in the Em- 
peror’s mind. He was a true patriot, 
as eager for the good of his people and 
the greatness of the nation which he 
ruled as any of the sagacious men by 
whom he was surrounded when he was 
called to the power which for centuries 
his ancestors had surrendered. With 
might and main he gave his support to 
his Ministers, laboring incessantly to 
further the work upon which they 
were engaged. Those who were op- 
posed to the policy of progress must 
have felt that it was hopeless to at- 
tempt to bend that iron will. He 
knew, as the members of his Govern- 
ment knew, that the one beacon to- 
wards which all efforts should be di- 
rected was the grandeur of his empire. 
Japan must not only be the Land of 
Sunrise in name. She must have her 
“place in the sun”; there was only one 
way to win it, and that way must be 
followed. Those who have had the 
privilege of such brief intercourse as 
the trammels of a court singularly 
cramped by etiquette will allow must 
have been struck by the impression of 
grimness and determination which this 
somewhat silent potentate was able to 
convey. That seemed to be the keynote 
of his character, and that is all the 
more remarkable when we reflect upon 
his early education in the mysterious 
precincts of the Palace at Kiyoto. 
Those Europeans who were present at 
the first audience at Kiyoto in 1868 
would have been astounded had his 
destiny been revealed to them. They 
saw a boy of fifteen, not a little shy, 
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dressed in the quaint but somewhat 
grotesque costume of the old court— 
just such a scene as we see depicted 
on the ancient screens and kakémono 
—yet in spite of fashions which might 
have provoked a smile, there was a 
certain dignity, almost a _ sanctity, 
about the whole ceremony which made 
men feel that they stood in an august 
presence, that they were travelling 
back for centuries, and that the figure 
before them might have been Jimmu 
Tenno himself. A few months later 
all had been changed. The Court left 
Kiyoto, with its old-world monastic 
memories, and established itself at 
Tokiyo. The old customs, the old para- 
phernalia, the rouge-pots and paints 
had been swept away into the limbo of 
the past. 

There was much to excite surprise in 
the revolution which abolished the 
Shogunate with all its complex ma- 
chinery of administration. But noth- 


ing was so surprising as the superiority 


of the new men, who had no experi- 
ence of government, over the old men, 
who had governed from father to son 
for two hundred and fifty years. It 
was wonderful that men like Kido, Ito, 
Terashima, Goto, Komatsu should be 
able to take the reins and make hardly 
a mistake. Still they had lived in the 
busy world, and as the advisers of 
their Daimiyos had not been without 
some experience of affairs. Kido es- 
pecially, who died young and was 
therefore less known in Europe, would 
have been a remarkable man in any 
country and at any time; indeed, 
Prince Ito always held him up as the 
greatest man of the revolution. But 
what was far more astonishing was 
that from the seclusion of the Mikado’s 
Court, out of the darkness of temples 
and the mystery of monasteries, there 
should have issued a small band of 
men who revealed real power of states- 
manship. Several of the Kugé, or 
nobles, of a race which for centuries 
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had been secluded in the imprisonment 
of the sacrosanct city were at once 
called to the Councils of the Empire. 
Iwakura proved to be a man of wide 
and enlightened views; Saujo, the chief 
of all the Mikado’s Ministers, was 
hardy so able a man, but he brought 
great dignity and the prestige of a high 
position to the new administration; 
Saionji is even now Prime Minister; 
his brothers have taken up great 
places; Higashi Kuzé became Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
The diplomatists of foreign countries, 
with Sir Harry Parke at their head, 
were amazed to find themselves face 
to face with men of sagacity and 
strength of character, to deal with 
whom was a relief after the vacilla- 
tions and tergiversations of the Goro- 
jiu—the Shogun’s very impotent coun- 
cillors, 

Under the tutelage of these men the 
young monarch rapidly developed. It 
soon became evident that he was him- 
self a man of broad views. In nothing 
did he show this more conspicuously 
than in his treatment of all foreign 
questions, and of foreigners them- 
selves. It was not possible at once to 
clear away all the misunderstandings 
which existed— sometimes with tragic 
consequences. There were large num- 
bers of fanatics to whom the presence 
of the men of the West was more odi- 
ous than the plague. When the Em- 
peror ascended the throne Kiyoto was 
plastered with petitions issued by these 
men, imploring his Majesty not to al- 
low the Sacred City to be polluted by 
the foreign devils. The Japanese, 
they said, were the children of the 
Gods—the foreigners were the descend- 
ants of dogs and cats and suchlike 
vermin. Were they to be allowed to 
defile the home of the Gods? Such 
prejudice dies hard: it cannot be got 
rid of in a day or by a stroke of the 
pen. There were, moreover, certain 
religious questions which presented 
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great difficulties and great dangers. 
But why, it will be said, dwell upon 
these subjects, which are now a matter 
of ancient history? Because in no 
other way can we show what were 
the difficulties and the burning prob- 
lems which the Emperor and his advis- 
ers hag to face; nor can we give full 
value to the measures which have 
given such security of life and prop- 
erty that a man may travel from one 
end of Japan to the other unarmed and 
in perfect confidence. In no other way 
can we realize the progress which en- 
ables men of all faiths to practice, and 
even teach, their religion without fear 
of molestation. 

It would be, of course, idle to give 
all the credit for these wonderful 
changes to the Emperor, just at it would 
be vain to give him all the credit for 
the growth of power by sea and by 
land which has raised Japan to the 
position she now holds among the na- 
tions. But that he played his part in 
the promotion of his country’s weal is 
certain, and it was a noble part. He 
was no mere figurehead, but an active, 
laborious statesman whom his Minis- 
ters, the men who had to deal with 
him, revered and whom his peopie wor- 
shipped. It is impossible for any man 
to achieve and retain such a reputa- 
tion during well-nigh half a century 
unless there be a strong foundation for 
it. The years find us out, and good 
fame, whether in monarch or peasant, 
is so tender a flower that a breath will 
wither it. ‘We have, therefore, every 
right to set a high value as a ruler 
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upon the monarch whose death Japan, 
with the sympathy of all other nations, 
deplores. 

Into the private life of kings it is 
not easy to penetrate. All that we 
know of the intimate life of the Em- 
peror Mutsuhito is that he had simple 
tastes, and that such little leisure as 
he allowed himself was devoted to lit- 
erature, the love of which he shared 
with the Empress Haruko. She, like 
her august husband, was never weary 
of working for the good of the people. 
Her charity, and her love of all pure 
and noble endeavor, have become pro- 
verbial. In her deep sorrow and be- 
reavement the affection of the people 
will go out to her: that it may bring 
with it some slight comfort will be the 
universal prayer. 

It would be easy to write a volume 
of platitudes upon the subject of the 
dead Emperor. We have preferred to 
give such hints as may lead our read- 
ers to the recognition of a character 
which was great and noble. It was 
under his auspices that Japan threw 
off the fetters with which she had been 
bound for centuries. 

The cycle Meiji, the name given to 
the Emperor Mutsuhito’s reign, has 
come to an end. No Japanese reign in 
the past has ever had such importance 
—none can ever be so famous in the 
future. The new reign is to be known 
as Tai Sei, great virtue. Let us hope 
that during the cycle Tai Sei the tradi- 
tions of Meiji may at least be carried 
on. That will be the best monument to 
the Emperor Mutsuhito. 





THE MENACE OF EUGENICS. 


The meeting of the International 
Congress on Eugenics, with its array 
of distinguished names, its powerful 
appeals to humanitarian sentiment, 


and the extreme plausibility of its 
scientific reasoning, is nicely calculated 
to screen from the public the extreme 
peril to individual liberty involved in 
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the ultimate action it proposes. There 
is so much in the Eugenic propaganda 
which is unquestionably good that the 
immense evil it may impose upon the 
world is to a great extent overlooked 
by those who are easily dazzled by 
fair promises, good intentions, and an 
extensive biological vecabulary. It 
consequently behoves us to examine 
very carefully the arguments by which 
it is sought to secure our approval of 
measures which, if explained to each 
of us clearly and bluntly, we should 
repudiate without a moment’s hesita- 
tion. First let us dismiss from our 
minds the comfortable idea that these 
proposals for breeding a perfect race of 
men are to be applied to other people 
and not to us. I who write and you 
who read, our brothers and our sisters, 
our children and our grandchildren, 
are all to be included in the preposed 
inquisition into the most sacred of our 
private affairs—an inquisition to be 
held apparently by self-appointed in- 
quisitors obsessed with the dubious 
theories of an infant science. We 
might be chosen as “fit” or dismissed 
as “unfit,” but we should thencefor- 
ward be labelled and classified, and 
without a rag of reticence left to us. 

I am much afraid that so long as it 
is the poor and ignorant upon whom 
beneficent experiments are to be made 
we are apt to let things take their 
course and hope for the best. There- 
fore I would make it quite clear that 
the eugenic enthusiast has his eye not 
only upon the poor and ignorant and 
ugly but also upon the rich and wise 
and beautiful, and that, if ever he 
comes into the power he craves, none 
of us will escape. It is this personal 
point of view that must prevail if we 
are to see the threatened millennium 
in its true proportions and its true per- 
spective. A casual reading of speeches 
and lectures, with their continual ref- 
erences to the feeble-minded, the un- 
employable, the habitual criminal, and 
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the village idiot, would naturally lead 
the average man and woman to con- 
clude that the practice of eugenics 
would not apply to them, and there- 
fore, as its professors seem worthy and 
learned people, extremely anxious to 
do good, it might be well to allow them 
to do it in their own way. This con- 
stitutes the great danger of the posi- 
tion. Undisguised, the science of eu- 
genics would perish summarily of its 
own unsightliness. 

Being on our guard therefore, and 
knowing that the pretensions of this 
pseudo-science are of the most vital 
consequence to all of us, let us inquire 
what those pretensions are and upon 
what they are founded. For a moment 
we will put on one side the effect of 
environment upon the development of 
a race and will consider only the ques- 
tion of breeding. Mr. Balfour, in his 
brilliant speech at the banquet which 
inaugurated the Congress, said truly 
that, broadly speaking, man was a wild 
animal, and hinted that the time had 
arrived for his domestication. The 
first question that arises is, Who is to 
do it? and the second, How and why 
is it to be done? The analogy of do- 
mesticating the wild animal is spe- 
cious, but on investigation it at once 
breaks down. Men domesticated wild 
animals. Who is to domesticate man? 
Man domesticated the wild animals 
for the use of man. For whose use is 
man to be domesticated? Practically 
it is proposed that the community is to 
domesticate the community for the 
good of the community. Did Karl 
Marx himself ever suggest anything 
quite so horrible? The community 
would of course appoint the breeders, 
who would draw up the rules to gov- 
ern their selection, the object of their 
selection being the improvement of the 
race for the sake of the race. Is there 
a breeder of any kind of animal what- 
ever who will venture to tell them how 
it is to be done? For thousands of 
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years animals have been bred, but 
never intentionally for their own bene- 
fit, and probably never accidentaily. 
Would any biologist dare to suggest a 
method of artificial selection whereby 
any wild animal could be improved in 
relation to its own environment? But, 
admitting for a moment that the theory 
of eugenics is sound, let us ask for 
what purposes the selections are to be 
made. Is wisdom to be aimed at, or 
strength, or beauty, or all three? Will 
any breeder tell us that all desirable 
qualities can be secured in the same 
animal; that Derby winners can draw 
ploughs; that the most beautifully 
feathered fowls lay the most eggs; 
that the finest wooled sheep provide 
the best mutton? Are we to breed men 
in classes—the strong for manual 
work, the wise for government, the 
beautiful for leisured ease? “But,’’ the 
professors of eugenics may protest, “all 
we desire is to check the propagation 
of the unfit.” To that I reply, “Is that 
indeed the final goal of your embition? 
Then who are the unfit?” 

Of course the criminal and the 
feeble-minded are unfit. Are we so 
sure? Henry III was very feeble- 
minded and his father was a criminal 
of a peculiarly bad type. But could 
we have spared Edward I? It is quite 
obvious that the habitual inebriate is 
unfit, Yet we are most of us de- 
scended from “three-bottle men.” The 
“degenerate” of course is unfit. But 
we have known the children of “de- 
generates” to become healthy and use- 
ful citizens. Our parents are not our 
only ancestors. Those with a tendency 
to consumption must be barred. Well, 
after all, as a scientist once asked, 
“What are Keats?” The advocates of 
eugenics have collected statistics show- 
ing how qualities valuable to mankind 
have been. repeated in certain families. 
I believe that for every instance they 
can quote a dozen instances can be 
found in contradiction. There is every- 
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thing in heredity and nothing. The 
blood of the noble, the wise, the beau- 
tiful, the good, the base, and the cruel 
flows in the veins of us all; and who 
shall determine in advance which of 
our millions of ancestors will be re- 
peated in any of us? Whether the 
story that Dr. Johnson, on seeing a 
thief riding to Tyburn, said, “There, 
but for the grace of God, goes Samuel 
Johnson!” be apocryphal or not, the 
sentiment is sound and the assumption 
pregnant with meaning. The environ- 
ment is nothing and everything. It 
cannot bring out qualities that are 
not there, but all that is_ there, 
good or bad, will respond to its 
call. The surroundings of man, moral 
and material, which we may under- 
stand if we will, are far worthier of 
our consideration than the germ-plasm 
of which we know little, and perhaps 
even that little wrongly. I may be told 
that it is the improvement of the en- 
vironment that is responsible for de- 
generation. But I shall not believe it. 
I shall want data as yet unsought and 
statistics that can never be collected. 
Man does not live by main drainage 
and pure water alone. So long as the 
very poor live huddled together, as Mr. 
Holmes has recently told us they do 
live; so long as the criminal classes 
are recruited and fostered, as Dr. 
Devon has assured us they are re- 
cruited and fostered, so long shall I 
reject the plausible theory that en- 
vironment has been perfected. But 
whether altruism leads to degeneration 
or not, two things at least are clear. 
The first is that the “science” of Eu- 
genics is too immature to be trusted 
as a guide to the principles of heredity, 
and the second is that even were its 
knowledge of heredity absolute, the in- 
quisition into the private lives of the 
people involved in its proposals and 
the power it would place in the hands 
of the inquisitors would prove 
such a menace to personal liberty that 
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I, for one, would gladly risk natural 
degeneration rather than be involved 
The Outlook. 
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in an unnatural degradation so mon- 


strous. 
“Individualist.” 





THE RETURN OF DON QUIXOTE. 


No one can understand history who 
does not enjoy anachronism. It is the 
most human thing in the most human 
of sciences; the camaraderie of the ages 
and a divine indifference to time. Pa- 
tron Saints or heroes defy the Zeit- 
geist, that rickety old Prussian panta- 
loon. Thus if a ballad speaks of St. 
George or Robin Hood going to the 
Court of King Arthur, it means, not 
so much that they were all alive then, 
but rather that they are all alive still. 
But this is specially so of the shifting 
and dateless Age of Chivalry. It was 
not so much that knight-errantry was 
ever done, as that other things were 
done in the spirit of it. Chivalry filled 
the heads of even unchivalrous people 
doing unchivalrous things: much as 
a vague Socialist Utopia of health, 
pure water and public gardens fills the 
modern mind in Birmingham or Bat- 
tersea, though, in mere material fact, 
the streets stink and the property is 
tied tighter than a miser’s. That 
glimmering forest, emerald or ebony, 
in which we see the knights-errant 
wandering was an enduring back- 
ground. It was not so much a van- 
ished custom as a permanent possibility. 
In the same way we find shrewd am- 
bitious men like Robert Bruce or 
Henry Bolingbroke haunted by a Cru- 
sade on which they never went; so 
that in all their battlefields there is a 
strange mirage of Palestine. So in 
the ballads and romances, we are al- 
ways finding Saracens and Turkish 
knights in the most improbable places, 
comfortably established in Flanders or 
paying a prolonged visit to the Ork- 
neys. It was the sense that chivalry, 
the Christian adventure, was every- 


where, if only as a potentiality. It is 
urged in the “Bab Ballads,” that mas- 
ter piece of modern rationalism, that 

In Turkey, as you're p’raps aware, 

Red Indians are extremely rare. 
But if one of the unluckier of the Cru- 
sading ships (which had a habit of 
turning up in the wrong place occasion- 
ally) had by a slight miscalculation 
struck America and the Red Indians— 
we may be pretty certain they would 
have found some Turks there. 

This chivalric vision was an exag- 
geration of good and not bad things 
on the whole; still it was an exaggera- 
tion, and therefore became in its time 
a mere nuisance. The Renaissance, 
which was an interest in the real 
world, found its conventional forests 
as tiresome as tapestries; it broke the 
beautiful blazoned windows and 
looked out upon the street. Law-givers 
in new and rational politics had no use 
for the knight-errant; the man who 
could only champion law by being a 
sort of outlaw. Real new countries of 
red and yellow men, of gold and silver 
mountains, were more exciting to the 
intellect than the Prince of Muscovy 
delivering the daughter of the King of 
Ireland. It will not be denied that the 
breaking-point, the point where the 
modern world broke away laughing 
from this last medizvalism—that the 
symbolic act and moment was “Don 
Quixote.” 

Now I want to ask here as clearly as 
I can what many will think a curious 
question. I concede at once that Cer- 
vantes and his contemporaries were 
justified in regarding Don Quixote as 
a more or less lovable lunatic in a 
world increasingly sane. I want to ask 
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whether if Don Quixote returned to-day 
with the same wild ways of knight er- 
rantry,it would notrather be the knight- 
errant that was sensible and the world 
all around him that was crazy. The poor 
knight’s mockers were in the morning 
of the modern world; for them a more 
solid science, a more subtle statecraft, 
were not only growing, but promising 
things. It was sane enough in them 
to say that Czesar and Hannibal were 
better worth reading about than Ama- 
dis of Gaul; that making a gun was 
as soldierly as breaking a lance; that 
mere random personal romanticism 
was more likely to ruin than redress. 
It was true then; at any rate, it looked 
true then. It is not true now. It does 
not even look true to any one who can 
open his eyes on that modern ration- 
alistic world that the Renaissance has 
founded. The rationalistic world has 
turned out much more irrational than 
the Dark Ages. The Shavian idolatry 
of Cresar as the Superman is much 
more fantastic than the boyish praise 
of courage in Amadis of Gaul. The na- 
tions have found more nonsense and 
nightmare in the build of guns than 
they ever did in the breaking of lances. 

If a medizval knight, such as the 
Black Prince, rose from his grave and 
looked round at our institutions he 
would call us more cracked than Quix- 
ote; and he would tell the cold truth. 
Suppose, say, that the Black Prince 
asked what had become of the Trade 
Guilds. He would immediately beinvited 
to dinner with the Worshipful Company 
of Greengrocers; which he would find 
to consist almost entirely of aged and 
gluttonous colonels, spruce financiers, 
junior partners in entirely different 
businesses and dreary, bottle-nosed 
bachelors living on private means. The 
lion eye of that Plantagenet could roll 
over crowds of them without seeing a 
greengrocer or any one who had ever 
known a greengrocer. He would think 
such a Guild more grotesque that a gar- 
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goyle. Or suppose (as seems more 
likely) the Prince turned his attention 
to modern knighthood. Suppose he ex- 
pected Sir Thomas Lipton to watch 
his armour all night in the chapel of 
his order. Suppose he attempted to 
joust with Sir Alfred Mond. Suppose 
he really required Sir Robert Perks to 
win his spurs. When he had really 
learnt what modern knighthood is, he 
would ask, with great simplicity and 
violence, why in the name of the Devil 
and St. Dunstan we gave a man a 
military rank and hit him with a 
drawn sword if swords had nothing 
to do with it. There would be no jest 
for Cervantes in a knight fighting a 
barber when so many baser trades are - 
knighted and never fight anybody. But 
I think the colonel in the city company 
would puzzle the medizval visitor 
more than the tradesman with spurs. 
That a greengrocer should call himself 
a military gentleman would be a very 
unmedizval piece of snobbery. But 
that a military gentleman should (in 
manifest defiance of the facts) affirm 
loudly that he was a greengrocer— 
this would have the sable warrior pros- 
trate. 

But there is a madder element in our 
world than this mere misfit of names 
and things. There is real delusion; 
deeper and darker than poor Quixote’s. 
Take, for example, the most famous of 
his chivalric failures; the affair of the 
wind-mills. Quixote is crazy because 
he thinks the mills are alive and evil. 
Well, we are crazy for the same rea- 
son; we also think the mills are alive 
and evil. Whenever we talk of ma- 
chinery demanding this or creating 
that, whenever we say that it is the 
“fault” of machinery or that machin- 
ery has “come to stay,” whenever we 
talk (as we do most madly talk) ut 
industrial clockwork as something that 


cannot be altered, but about marriage, 


liberty or the love of progeny, as ; 
things that might be altered—we suffer 
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more than the strong delusion of the 
Don. We are making mills into ogres; 
the real old nursery ogres that grind 
men’s bones to make their bread. We 
are seeing windmills awhirl with our 
own madness and alive with our own 
sins. The only difference is a some- 
what important one. Don Quixote at- 
tacked the windmills; but we run away 
from them. 

But, above all, the return of Quix- 
otry would be the return of sanity for 
this reason: that the knight-errant is 
suited to a lawless age; and this is a 
lawless age. Take another of the mis- 
adventures of the misguided Spaniard. 
If I remember right he attempted to 
free a gang of convicts under the im- 
pression that they were captive youths 
and maidens led away by bandits. 
Now what is the real implication of 
this rationalist satire. What was the 
difference between the convicts in a 
gang and the captives in a bandits’ 
eastle? Cervantes knew too much of 
life not to know that there are good 
, Men among prisoners and bad men 
among warders; and that bandits do 
not confine themselves to capturing 
virtuous persons. Convicts are not 
mere captives, because convicts are 
convicts. That is, convicted of some- 
thing and sentenced to something. The 
point of the incident is the folly of 
casual justice compared with the pos- 
sibilities of a systematic public justice 
that can really clear up quarrels and 
fix public penalties. A man sent to 
the hulks may serve a long or cruel 
sentence. But a legal sentence is like 
a grammatical sentence; it must have 
a full stop. Even if you hang a man, 
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you cannot extend his sentence. A 
man captured by brigands might, in 
comparison, have quite a pleasant time: 
certainly I would much rather live in 
a cave with Rob Roy than in a refor- 
matory with a lot of police doctors and 
detectives, There is only one objection 
to being in the cave with Rob Roy; 
and that is that he keeps you there as 
long as he likes. 

There is the same objection to the 
modern prison. If Don Quixote 
stormed a modern gaol with shield and 
spear, he would find a number of citi- 
zens kept there exactly as his own ro- 
mantic robbers would keep them— 
under Indeterminate Sentence, or ac- 
cording to their own taste and fancy. 
Quixote’s attempt to avenge personally 
a purely personal apprehension would 
not be inappropriate now. By the 
Roman law of old Spain and Europe, 
he made a mistake. In modern Eng- 
land he would be making no mistake. 

Lastly, our lawless condition, which 
makes all law a mere mass of experi- 
ment and human vivisection, really 
raises the question of whether any 
methods are practical except Quixotic 
methods. It is vain to bring wrongs 
before Courts that admit no rights. It © 
is vain to lighten a sentence when 
gaolers can lengthen a sentence. It is 
vain to ask your persecutors to prove 
you wrong, when your country does 
not ask them to prove anything. By 
far the most practical politician now 
would be a knight-errant. The crazy 
spear of Quixote would be stronger 
now than all the paper swords of the 
lawyers. For we are back in the 
forest. 

G. K. Chesterton. 
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WHEN IN ROME. 


I. 

My last Sunday was a varied and a 
busy one. 

“Have you seen Milestones?” said 
Miss Goram, as we met in the Park. 
“Isn’t it rather delightful?” 

“Ye-es,” I answered, “though I 
should prefer to call it ‘pleasant.’ 
Every detail of the production is excel- 
lent and the idea of epoch is novel and 
sound. But somehow, don’t you tnink, 
it lacks the stirring element?” 

This, to be candid, was not my owp 
opinion, but my cousin John’s; it 
seemed however to be the very one 
calculated to agree with and yet ex- 
plain hers. Her “rather,” however, 
had misled me. 

“Oh, do you think so?” said she. “I 
thought it frightfully pathetic.” 

“Pathetic? Is that the general feel- 
ing, then?” 

She was emphatic. 
thetic play in London.” 

“Pathetic,” said I. “I must remem- 
ber that.” 


“The most pa- 


Il. 

“Have you seen Milestones?” said 
my next-door neighbor, at lunch, giv- 
ing me no hint that she held any opin- 
ion but the proper one. 

“Isn’t it delightful?” I remarked. “So 
frightfully pathetic!” 

“Do you really feel like that about 
it?’ said she, raising her eyebrows. “It 
left me cold. I consider it the prettiest 
and dullest play in London. When I 
go to a theatre, [ like to see people 
getting in and out of complex situa- 
tions and not merely growing old.” 

I got her to repeat that last bit, while 
I made a mental note of it. 


III. 
“IT took tea with Mrs. Hansard. 
“Have you...” she began, almost at 
once. 


“... Seen any pretty and dull plays 
lately?” I interrupted. “You know, 
when I go to a theatre, I like to see 
people getting in and out of complex 
situations, don’t you? Now, if one con- 
siders Milestones. .. .” 

This, as I well knew, she was doing 
all the time. 

“Jim and I,” she declared, “were 
there last night, and simply loved it. 
I thought the dresses and the conver- 
sation about the iron ships were ex- 
cruciatingly funny.” 

Always willing to oblige, “The fun- 
niest play in London?” I queried. 

“Quite,” she said, but turned to talk 
to someone else who agreed with her 
more genuinely, 


IV. 

Undefeated, I dined with the O’Mal- 
leys, and faced the inevitable. Indeed, 
I rather led the daughter of the house 
on. “How do you like Milestones?” I 
asked right away. 

“Enormously,” she said. “Do you?” 

I am a man of peace, in thought, 
word and deed, and deserve, I think, 
more encouragement than [ get. Even 
now, when I was shown the agreeable 
line and took it, I found that there was 
no pleasing people. 

“Enormously,” I said; and, since I 
knew the lady for one of those who, 
tiresomely enough, insist on downright 
honesty, I added, “‘Funny’ isn’t the 
word. It is the most excruciating play 
in London.” 

“Our ideas of what is funny are dif- 
ferent,” she answered coldly. “For my 
part, I wept.” 


V. 

Even as next morning I came out of 
the Theatre Ticket Office in Bond 
Street I met Miss Goram, her of Sec- 
tion I., again. 
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“How very lucky that I should meet 
you,” I cried, “ just when my opinion 
happens to be in entire agreement with 
your own.” [| did not indicate the 
topic, because my experience over the 
week-end had led me to suppose that 
there was only one. 

“What about?” she asked. 

“Why, Milestones, of course,” said I; 
“the most pathetic play in London.” 

Punch. 
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Apparently she too had had a busy 
Sunday and it had tired her. 

“IT am sick to death of Milestones,” 
she declared. 

“Don’t tell me that it is the correct 
thing to be sick of,” said I, crestfallen, 
“at a moment when [ have at last 
booked myself to go and make its ac- 
quaintance first-hand.” 





AN ESSAY IN “SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT.” 


About thirty years ago a man who 
was employed as a machinist in run- 
ning lathes in the Midvale Steel Com- 
pany in America was promoted to 
“gang-boss.” Having been a workman 
himself, he knew that the workmen 
were not getting one-third of a good 
day’s work out of the machines. Feel- 
ing that he was now on the side of the 
management, he engaged for three 
years in an incessant and bitter war 
with the workmen in order to get a 
fair day’s work out of the lathes. That 
was-ended in a victory for the gang- 
boss. 

But Mr. Taylor, the gang-boss who 
subsequently became a chief engineer 
and President of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, had during 
that war become profoundly impressed 
by the evils of the ordinary system of 
industry and management. He has 
spent the last thirty years in devising 
a remedy for those evils, the inefficien- 
ey of production and the perpetual dis- 
cord between empioyer and employed. 
The remedy which has lately attracted 
so much attention in America claims 
to be a new science, and is called by 
its inventor “Scientific Management.” 

The science of management in in- 
dustry, if there is such a science, is 
really only a part of the larger science 
of efficiency. To do any operation 
with the minimum expenditure of 


strength or material, and in the short- 
est time possible, is to do it efficiently; 
the greater the expenditure and the 
longer the time, the less efficiently is it 
performed. The difficulty is to strike 
the mean between the expenditure and 
time. Mr. Taylor tells us that there is 
a science of doing anything, a science 
of cleaning one’s teeth, of handling 
pig-iron, of shovelling dirt. If we 
know the laws of those sciences we 
can regulate our actions in order to 
attain the mean which is efficiency. 
Ordinarily in life and in industries no- 
body troubles about the science of do- 
ing things; we learn to walk and clean 
our teeth by walking and cleaning 
our teeth, or by watching other people 
do it; and the workman learns to 
handle pig-iron by handling pig-iron, 
or by watching other workmen handle 
pig-iron. Now, in factories everything 
is done according to these rule-of- 
thumb or traditional methods; and 
nothing is done efficiently, because the 
workman has not the time or the in- 
telligence to acquire the science of do- 
ing it. 

Many people may doubt the truth of 
this, when stated generally. Mr. Tay- 
lor gives instances which show that it 
is true. “I daresay,” were his words toa 
conference, “that you think that there 
is no science in shovelling dirt, that 
anyone can shovel dirt. ‘Why,’ you 
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say, ‘to shovel dirt you just shovel, 
that is all there is in it.’” And even if 
there were more in it than that, one 
would certainly suppose that as people 
must have been shovelling dirt ever 
since Adam delved, someone would 
have hit upon the best way to shovel 
it. But no one ever did, before Mr. 
Taylor “started to think on the sub- 
ject of shovelling.” And it took some 
days thinking even to find “the most 
important element in the science of 
shovelling.” The most important ele- 
ment is: At what shovel-load will a 
man do his biggest day’s work? 

And then it took many more days 
experimenting to discover the answer 
to that question. Two men were kept 
shovelling dirt for two or three months, 
while another man stood over them 
with a stop-watch, timing them, count- 
ing the shovel loads, telling them what 
to do. They began with an ordinary 
shovel and a full shovel-load, which 
averaged thirty-eight pounds. In this 
way it was found how much they 
could do in a day when they were 
shovelling at thirty-eight pounds to the 
shovel. Then the same thing was done 
with shorter shovels and smaller 
shovel-loads, averaging thirty-four, 
thirty, twenty-eight, down to fourteen 
pounds. And as the shovel-load was 
reduced from thirty-eight to twenty- 
one pounds, the total tonnage shovelled 
by each man in a day increased; after 
twenty-one pounds it began to de- 
crease again; the answer to the ques- 
tion had been discovered. At twenty- 
one pounds to the shovel-load, a man 
will do his biggest day’s work. 

But that is only the beginning of the 
matter. In an ordinary factory the 
workers use the same shovel to shovel 
everything, from “rice-coal, three and 
a-half pounds to a shovel load,” to 
“heavy wet ore, about thirty-eight 
pounds to the shovel-load.” Mr. Tay- 
lor built a shovel room, in which were 
eight or ten different kinds of shovels, 
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made so that whatever a man was 
shovelling, from rice-coal to heavy ore, 
he could use a shovel which would give 
him an average shovel-load of twenty- 
one pounds. ‘ 

This example shows only the first 
principle of scientific management, 
namely, the development of a science 
for each element of a man’s work. In 
every case it begins with an elaborate 
study of men, machinery, and material. 
The question to be settled is: “What 
is the best way of doing this, and if a 
man does it in that way, what ought 
his output to be? Every movement of 
workman and machine is timed, and 
the time required for such movement 
is known to the smallest fraction of 
a second. 

The object of the other three princi- 
ples of scientific management is to get 
the work done in accordance with the 
knowledge obtained under the first 
principle. The first is to _ select 
instruments and men and to train 
and teach the men; the second to 
co-operate with the men so that the 
work is done in accordance with the 
principles of the science; the third to 
redistribute the responsibility between 
the management and the men. _ In 
practice this entails a complete reorgan- 
ization of industry. The management 
takes over entirely the responsibility 
for arranging how the work is to be 
done. The daily task of each man in 
the factory is planned for him one day 
before in a central office. He receives 
written instructions as to what he has 
to do, where he has to doit. A “func- 
tional foreman” stands over him to 
show him exactly how he has to do 
the work, every movement in accord- 
ance with the knowledge, in the hands 
of the management, of the best way of 
doing it. The workman is on a “task 
wage”: that is, he knows that, if he 
completes the task set him, he will get 
the ordinary wage plus a bonus of from 
thirty to one hundred per cent.; if he 
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fails, he will get only the ordinary 
wage. 

Such, in outline, is Mr. Taylor’s sys- 
tem. It has been adopted in many and 
various large industrial companies in 
America. The results are spoken of 
with enthusiasm by its inventor and by 
many of the capitalists and manufac- 
turers who have adopted it. They 
claim that it revolutionizes industry 
and business, it reconciles labor and 
capital, it enormously reduces cost of 
production, and increases wages. The 
system has been in operation long 
enough to make it possible to verify 
some of these claims by a consideration 
of actual results. 

In the first place, it seems to be true 
that the system does make a most as- 
tonishing difference in efficiency. The 
systematic study of the simplest oper- 
ation shows that in almost every case 
the traditional method of doing it is 
most inefficient. Here are some ex- 
amples of increased efficiency obtained 
under scientific management:— 

(1) Bricklaying: 120 bricks per man 
per hour increased to 350 bricks 
per man per hour; 

(2) Cotton goods manufacture: In- 
crease of output 100 per cent. 

(3) Handling pig-iron: 12% tons per 
man per day increased to 47 tons 
per man per day. 

(4) Machine factory work: Increase 
of production from 400 to 1,800 
per cent. 

(5) Shovelling: 16 tons per man per 
day increased to 59. 

It is also true that this increase of 
efficiency has in most cases, been ac- 
companied by a great decrease in cost 
of production and increase in wages. 
Thus, in the case of the shovelling 
quoted above, while the average daily 
wage per man rose from $1.15 to $1.88, 
the cost to the company of handling a 
ton fell from $0.072 to $0.033. 

The claims of scientific management 
to solve the larger problems of indus- 
tria! society are far more doubtful. 
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Mr. Taylor argues that increase of the 
output of the workman must benefit 
not only the whole world in general, 
but the workmen themselves. He is 
at great pains to show that such an 
increase does not produce unemploy- 
ment, and as a proof he quotes the in- 
troduction of machinery. But no ar- 
gument can ever prove that, if the 
efficiency of labor in any industry is 
improved, so that only one man is em- 
ployed where two were employed be- 
fore, the demand for the product will be 
increased sufficiently to provide employ- 
ment for all. In some cases, such con- 
ditions will be fulfilled, in others they 
certainly will not. The whole question 
is one of considerable intricacy, and 
depends largely in each particular case 
upon the relation of the cost of labor 
to the total cost of production. 

One has only to examine actual cases 
in which the new system was intro- 
duced, to see that the results were not 
all pure gain to the workers. When 
the scientific system of shovelling was 
introduced into the Bethlehem Steel 
Company, the number of yard laborers 
was reduced from about 500 to 140. it 
is true that the 140 men earned $1.88 
per day instead of $1.15, but it is none 
the less true that about 360 men were 
thrown out of work. Again, take the 
case of the handling of pig-iron. The 
scientific investigation of the work 
showed that a man ought to handle 47 
tons a day instead of the previous 12% 
tons. The task set for each man in the 
Bethlehem Steel Company was accord- 
ingly 47 tons. But we learn that, with 
the “very best intentions,” seven out 
of eight men in a gang, employed on 
this work, were physically unable to 
complete the task.” And so seven out 
of eight men had to find other employ- 
ment. 

The last example shows clearly 
where an abuse of the system may 
very easily creep in. It is the manage- 
ment which fixes the standard of 
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efficiency; the desire to earn the bonus 
is what is relied upon to keep the 
worker up to that standard. If the 
management is scrupulous and careful, 
the standard will probably be suf- 
ficiently low; and it is true that in 
many cases improved methods of Sci- 
entific Management have not only in- 
creased the output, but have also made 
the work easier and the hours shorter. 
But this has not always been the case. 
“Efficiency engineers” are, after all, 
only human, and human calculations 
are not necessarily kept accurate by 
good intentions. A slight miscalcula- 
tion may result in the setting of too 
high a standard of efficiency. When 
this happens, the bonus acts as a goad 
to urge the worker on to efforts be- 
yond his or her strength. 

And there are other considerations 
which make one question the hopes of 
Mr. Taylor and his followers, that the 
system can provide a permanent recon- 
ciliation of the interests of the employ- 
er and the employed. After all, at the 
root of the whole system is the enor 
mous increase of output of man and 
machine, and the consequent decrease 
in the cost of production. Whether 
the worker is to share in the profits that 
result must depend very much upon 
the spirit in which the new knowledge 
is used by the employer. It is true 
that if it is used, as Mr. Taylor used it, 
in the right spirit, and in accordance 
with the three last principles of scien- 
tifie management laid down by him, 
little but good can 7esult. “Each work- 
man has been systematically trained 
to his highest state of effictency, and 
has been brosght to do a higher clas¢ 
of work than he was able to do under 
the old type of management; and at 
the same time, he has acquired a 
friendly mental attitude towards his 
employer and his whole working con- 
ditions.” 

But where so much depends upon 
the spirit in which the individual em- 
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ployer uses that method, one cannot 
wonder that the American Trade 
unions have regarded the whole sys- 
tem with suspicion. The knowledge of 
the capacity of machines, animate and 
inanimate, which the system has ac- 
cumulated is a powerful and dangerous 
Weapon. As one reads the words of 
these great American manufacturers 
and capitalists, who ticket and label 
their men, who move them about in 
their “yards” like pawns on a chess- 
board, who talk of them and oil them 
with bonuses as if they were cog-wheels 
in a vast machine, it is difficult to avoid 
from time to time a feeling of horror 


~ 


for the whole system. -The scientific ‘ 


manager studies men as if they were 
machines, the machinery of their 
minds as well as of their bodies. He 
not only watches every movement of 
the workman, stop-watch in his hand, 
but he is also a psychologist. He will 


give you a law about the cupidity of - 


the human mind as readily as the law 
of heavy laboring, which tells us the 
tiring effect of heavy labor on a first- 
class workman. Such knowledge can 
be, and already has been, used to 


drive and oppress the workman, as ' 


well as to educate and raise him. 
When the ownership of the Bethlehem 
Stee! Works “passed into the hands of 
Charles M. Schwab, in 1901, the ef- 
ficiency engineers were dismissed. 
But the machinery of their system was 
kept. Bonuses, premiums, and other 
inducements for greater exertions on 


the part of the workers were continued, . 


but without the spirit which had pre- 
viously made these contrivances part of 
a larger system. ... The result was a 


return to the system of ‘drive’ such as ~ 


the world has seldom seen excelled.” * 

But though the system may not 
bring at once the millennium, which 
many people prophesy from it, its im- 
portance should not be overlooked 


1 “Fatigue and Efficiency,” by J. Gold- 
mark, p. 200. 
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either by the worker or the employer. 
There are practically no limits to its ap- 
plication. It has already been applied, 
and with remarkable results, to the 
handling of pig-iron, the laying of 
pricks, the carrying of messages by of- 
fice-boys, the testing of ball-bearings 
for bicycle wheels, the running of 
elaborate metal-cutting machines. The 
American trade union has already 
shown its hostility to the engineer with 
the stop-watch; the hostility of the 
English workman will probably be far 
greater. But the wheels of our indus- 
trial system are apt to turn without 
any reference to the likes or dislikes 
of the unfortunate people who form 
part of it. The breaking of machines 
The Nation. 


never stopped the introduction of ma- 
chinery, and a system which affects 
production and industrial efficiency, as 
scientific management does, is bound 
to force its way in under the drive of 
competition. What is to be hoped and 


worked for is that a fair share of its . 


benefits may fall to labor. It is a hope- 
ful feature of it that it can never be 
fully successful without a very high 


form of co-operation between all con-' 


cerned in it. That is why those who 
believe that some form of co-operation 
can be the only solution of industrial 


problems should consider whether they . 


have not in this system an instrument 
peculiarly fitted to their hands. 
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